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America’s World Role 


By the Honorable SumMNER Wettes, Under Secretary of State* 


Eighty years ago our people were en- 
gaged in a fratricidal war between the 
States. In the fires of that devastating 
struggle was forged the great assurance 
that, within the boundaries of the United 
States, men were, and would remain, 
free. The lives of those who died in that 

. contest were not laid down in vain. 

Forty-four years ago the United States 
went to war to help the gallant people 
of Cuba free themselves from the im- 
position by a nation of the Old World 
of a brutal tyranny which could not be 
tolerated in a New World dedicated to 
the cause of liberty. Through our vic- 
tory in that war there was wrought a 
lasting safeguard to the independence of 
the Republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Our citizens who then gave up 
their lives did not do So in vain. 


‘World-War Dead Served Cause 
of Peaceful Democracy 


Twenty-five years ago the United 
States declared war upon Germany. 
Our people went to war because of their 
knowledge that the domination of the 
world by German militarism would im- 
peril the continuation of their national 
existence. 

We won that victory. Ninety thou- 
sand of our fellow Americans died in that 
great holocaust in order to win that 
victory. They died firm in the belief 
that the gift of their lives which they of- 
fered their country would be utilized by 
their countrymen as they had been 
promised it would be—to insure beyond 
doubt the future safety of the United 
States, through the creation of that kind 
of world in which a peaceful democracy 
such as ours could live in happiness and 
in security. 

These 90,000 dead, buried here on the 
slopes of Arlington and in the fields of 
France where they fell in battle, fulfilled 
their share of the bargain struck. Can 
we, the living, say asmuch? Can we truly 
say, on this Memorial Day, that we have 
done what we, as a nation, could have 
done to keep faith with them, and to 
prevent their sacrifice from being made 
in vain? 


Why Did We Reject the Chance 
To Realize a Great Vision? 


The people of the United States were 
offered at the conclusion of the last war 





Memorial Day address at the Arlington 
National Amphitheater, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY regards this as one of the most im- 
portant speeches of the war. 





- ger of war rather than avoid it. 


the realization of a great vision. They 
were offered the opportunity of sharing 
in the assumption of responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace in the world 
by participating in an international or- 
ganization designed to prevent and to 
quell the outbreak of war. That oppor- 
tunity they rejected. They rejected it 
in part because of the human tendency 
after a great upsurge of emotional ideal- 
ism to seek the relapse into what was 
once termed “normalcy.” They rejected 
it because of partisan politics. They re- 
jected it because of the false propaganda, 
widely spread, that by our participation 
in a world order we would incur the dan- 
They 
rejected it because of unenlightened 
selfishness. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century 
an English poet wrote of his own land: 

“she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and 

pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and 

bower 
Have forfeited their ancient dower 


Of inward happiness. We are selfish 
men.” 


Selfishness and Blindness 


In 1920 and in the succeeding years 
we as a nation not only plumbed the 
depths of material selfishness, but we 
were unbelievably blind. We were blind 
to what constituted our own enlightened 
self-interest, and we therefore refused 
to see that by undertaking a measure of 
responsibility in maintaining world 
order, with the immediate commitments 
which that might involve, we were insur- 
ing our people and our democratic ideals 
against the perils of an unforeseeable fu- 
ture, and we were safeguarding our chil- 
dren and our children’s children against 
having to incur the same sacrifices as 
those forced upon their fathers. Who 
can today compare the cost in life or 
treasure which we might have had to 
contribute toward the stabilization of a 
world order during its formative years 
after 1919, with the prospective loss in 
lives and the lowering of living standards 
which will result from the supreme 
struggle in which we are now engaged? 


Cushioned Once Against World 
Impacts, We Later Saw “the 
Oceans Shrink” 


During the first century of our inde- 
pendence our forefathers were occupying 
and developing a continent. The Amer- 
ican pioneer was pushing ever westward 
across the Alleghenies into the fertile 


Ohio Valley, the Mississippi and Missouri 
country, the Southwest, and finally to 
the Pacific Coast. ‘The shock of disaster 
elsewhere in the world was hardly felt; 
relief from recurring depressions could 
always be found, by expanding our fron- 
tiers, by opening up new lands and new 
industries to supply the needs of our rap- 
idly expanding population. Thus cush- 
ioned against the impact of events 
abroad, the American standard of living 
steadily improved and became the hope 
of downtrodden peoples of other lands. 

Protected by two great oceans to the 
east and to the west, with no enemies to 
the north or to the south, the nineteenth 
century imbued into the minds of our 
people the belief that in their isolation 
from the rest of the world lay their 
safety. 

But the oceans shrank with the de- 
velopment of maritime communications, 
and the security which we enjoyed by 
reason of our friendly neighbors vanish- 
ed with the growth of aviation. 

And even in our earlier days our in- 
dustries became increasingly dependent 
upon raw materials imported from 
abroad; their products were sold increas- 
ingly in the markets of the Old World. 
Our urban industrial areas in the east 
became more and more dependent on our 
agricultural and mining areas in the 
west. All became increasingly depend- 
ent on world markets and world sources 
of supply. : 

With the close of the first World War 
the period of our isolation had ended. 
Neither from the standpoint of our phys- 
ical security nor from the standpoint of 
our material well-being could we any 
more remain isolated. 


“Reaping the Bitter Fruit” 


But, as if by their fiat they could turn 
back the tides of accomplished fact, our 
leaders and the great majority of our 
people in those post-war years deliber- 
ately returned to the provincial policies 
and standards of an earlier day, thinking 
that because these had served their pur- 
pose in the past, they could do so again 
in a new and in a changed world. 

And now we are engaged.in the great- 
est war which mankind has known. We 
are reaping the bitter fruit of our own 
folly and of our own lack of vision. We 
are paying dearly as well for the lack of 
statesmanship, and for the crass errors 
of omission and of commission, so tragi- 
cally evidenced in the policies of those 
other nations which have had their full 
share of responsibility for the conduct 
of human affairs during the past gen- 
eration. 

What can we now do to rectify the 
mistakes of these past two decades? 
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Now “Crush the Evil Men, the 
Iniquitous Systems” 


The immediate answer is self-evident. 
We must utterly and finally crush the 
evil men, and the iniquitous systems 
which they have devised, that are today 
menacing our existence, and that of free 
men and women throughout the earth. 
There can be no compromise. There can 
be no respite until the victory is won. 

We are faced by desperate and power- 
ful antagonists. To win the fight requires 
every ounce of driving energy, every re- 
source and initiative, every sacrifice, and 
every instinct of devotion which each and 
every American citizen possesses. None 
of us can afford to think of ourselves, 
none of us can dare to do less than his 
full part in the common effort. Our lib- 
erty, our Christian faith, our life as a 
free people are at stake. 

Those who indulge themselves in false 
optimism, those who believe that the peo- 
ples who are fighting with us for our 
common cause should relieve us of our 
due share of sacrifice, those who are re- 
luctant to give their all in this struggle 
for the survival on the earth of what is 
fine and decent must be regarded as en- 
emies of the American people. 

Now more than ever before must we 
keep the faith with those who lie sleeping 
in this hallowed ground—and with those 
who now at this very hour are dying for 
the cause and for the land they love. 

And after we win the victory—and we 
will—what then? Will the people of the 
United States then make certain that 
those who have died that we may live as 
free men and women shall not have died 
in vain? 


Justice, General Security, World 
Organization 


I believe that in such case the voice of 
those who are doing the fighting, and the 
voice of those who are producing the 
arms with which we fight must be heard, 
and must be heeded. 

And I believe that these voices of the 
men who will make our victory possible 
will demand that justice be done, in- 
exorably and swiftly to those individuals, 
groups, or peoples, as the case may be, 
that can truly be held accountable for 
the stupendous catastrophe into which 
they have plunged the human race. But 
I believe they will likewise wish to make 
certain that no element in any nation 
shall be forced to atone vicariously for 
crimes for which it is not responsible, and 
that no people shall be forced to look for- 
ward to endless years of want and of star- 
vation. 

I believe they will require that the 
victorious nations, joined with the United 
States, undertake forthwith during the 
period of the armistice the disarmament 
of all nations, as set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter, which “may threaten aggression 
outside of their frontiers.” 

I believe they will insist that the United 
Nations undertake the maintenance of 
an international police power in the 
years after the war to insure freedom 
from fear to peace-loving peoples until 
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there is established that permanent sys- 
tem of general security promised by the 
Atlantic Charter. 

Finally I believe they will demand that 
the United Nations become the nucleus 
of a world organization of the future to 
determine the final terms of a just, an 
honest, and a durable peace to be entered 
into after the passing of the period of 
social and economic chaos which will 
come inevitably upon the termination of 
the present war, and after the comple- 
tion of the initial and gigantic task of 
relief, of reconstruction, and of rehabili- 
tation which will confront the United 
Nations at the time of the Armistice. 


“In Very Truth a People’s War” 


This is in very truth a people’s war. 
It is a war which cannot be regarded as 
won until the fundamental rights of the 
peoples of the earth are secured. In no 
other manner can a true peace be 
achieved. 

In the pre-war world large numbers of 
people were unemployed; the living 
standards of millions of people were piti- 
fully low; it was a world in which nations 
were classified as “haves” and “have 
nots,” with all that these words imply in 
terms of inequity and hatred. 


Former Injurious Domination by 
Minority Interests 


The pre-war world was one in which 
small vociferous and privileged minori- 
ties in each country felt that they could 
not gain sufficient profits if they faced 
competition from abroad. Even this 
country with its rich natural resources, 
its vast economic strength, a popula- 
tion whose genius for efficient produc- 
tion enabled us to export the finest prod- 
ucts in the world at low cost and at the 
same time to maintain the highest 
wages; a country whose’ competitive 
strength was felt in the markets of the 
world—even such a nation was long 
dominated by its minority interests who 
sought to destroy international trade in 
order to avoid facing foreign competi- 
tion. 

They not only sought to do so, but for 
long years following the first world war 
largely succeeded in doing so. The de- 
struction of international trade by spe- 
cial minority interests in this and in 
other countries brought ruin to their 
fellow citizens by destroying an essential 
element upon which the national pros- 
perity in each country in large measure 
depended. It helped to pave the way, 
through the impoverishment and distress 
of the people, for militarism and dicta- 
torship. Can the democracies of the 
world again afford to permit national 
policies to be dictated by self-seeking 
minorities of special privilege? 


Major Post-War Problems: 
Distribution and Purchasing 


Power 


The problem which will confront us 
when the years of the post-war period 
are received is not primarily one of pro- 
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. 
duction. For the world can readily pro- 
duce what mankind requires. The prob- 


lem is rather one of distribution and pur. . 


chasing power; of providing the mecha- 
nism whereby what the world produces 
may be fairly distributed among the na- 
tions of the world; and of providing the 
means whereby the people of the world 
may obtain the world’s goods and serv- 
ices. Your Government has already 
taken steps to obtain the support and ac- 
tive cooperation of others of the United 
Nations in this great task: a task which 
in every sense of the term is a new fron- 
tier—a frontier of limitless expanse— 
the frontier of human welfare. 


Post-War Opportunity for This 
Nation’s Strength and Spirit 


When the war ends, with the resultant 
exhaustion which will then beset so 
many of the nations who are joined with 
us, only the United States will have the 
strength and the resources to lead the 
world out of the slough in which it has 
struggled so long—to lead the way to- 
ward a world order in which there can 
be freedom from want. In seeking this 
end we will, of course, respect the right 
of all peoples to determine for them- 
selves the type of internal economic or- 
ganization which is best suited to their 
circumstances. But I believe that here 
in our own country we will continue to 
find the best expression for our own and 
the general good under a system which 
will give the greatest incentive and op- 
portunity for individual enterprise. It 
is in such an environment that our citi- 
zens have made this country strong and 
great. 

Given sound national policies directed 
toward the benefit of the majority, and 
not of the minority, and real security 
and equality of opportunity for all, re- 
liance on the ingenuity, initiative, and 
enterprise of our citizens rather than on 
any form of bureaucratic management, 
will in the future best assure the liberties 
and promote the material welfare of our 
people. 


Inter-American System “Light- 
ens Darkness of 


W orld” 


In taking thought of our future oppor- 
tunities we surely must undertake to 
preserve the advantages we have gained 
in the past. I cannot believe the peo- 
ples of the United States, and of the 
Western Hemisphere, will ever relinquish 
the inter-American system they have 
built up. Based as it is on sovereign 
equality, on liberty, on peace, and on 
joint resistance to aggression, it consti- 
tutes the only example in the world to- 
day of a regional federation of free and 
independent peoples. It lightens the 
darkness of our anarchic world. It 
should constitute a cornerstone in the 
world structure of the future. 

If this war is in fact a war for the 
liberation of peoples it must assure the 
sovereign equality of peoples throughout 
the world, as well as in the world of the 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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‘Smoking Out’ Enemy Business Abroad— 


By E. E. ScHNELLBACHER, 
Department of Commerce’ 


The United States Department of 
Commerce, with the aid of the advice 
and experience of the foreign-trade 
fraternity, has been dealing with a new 
and continuously changing set of world 
conditions. Not only did trade shift to 
new channels as world markets became 
closed to our traders by the ever-expand- 
ing theater of war—in addition it became 
apparent that some people in the foreign- 
trade field, both at home and abroad, 
were making no real contribution to the 
welfare of this country. It was crystal- 
clear to all—established traders and Gov- 
ernment alike—that sooner or later 
active trade controls would be required 
to preserve the measure of free enter- 
prise which is the heritage of this hemi- 
sphere, and to lay the foundations for 
whatever the future should bring forth. 


Thwarting Totalitarian Business 
Penetration 


Follcwing the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe came the full realization of 
what up to that time had been suspected 
or known by too few—the extent of the 
totalitarian penetration in the Western 
Hemisphere. Tolerated through the 
years following the Armistice of 1918, a 
condition prevailed in which many of 
the agents and distributors of American 
lines were using the profits from their 
representations to finance subversive ac- 
tivities. In fact, many of these houses 


were centers for distribution of anti- — 


American and pro-Axis propaganda. 
Many firms previously handling compet- 
ing German lines were obtaining United 
States agencies “for the duration,” plan- 
ning to return to German lines as soon 
as the war is over. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State and the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, carried this 
message frankly to several thousand 
traders in this country, and reported 
confidential factual information on spe- 
cific cases. 

As one exporter, a veteran in the ex- 
port problems of the last World War, 
put it: “In 1917 a man from the Govern- 
ment handed me a list of names of people 
with whom I couldn’t deal, and I found 
myself out of the export business. This 
time the Government has come to me in 
advance, given me time to get replace- 
ments, even helped me to do so, so that 


_—_. 


‘Adapted from a recent address. 


when a ‘proclaimed list’ is issued I will 
not be thus adversely affected.” 


Menacing Development Effec- 
tively Arrested 


The issuance of the Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals on July 17, 
1941, served to specify those deemed to be 
acting for the benefit of the Axis. There 
have been numerous additions as the 
work has gone forward, but the full 
effect of our pre-Pearl-Harbor program 
was to arrest a development that might 
easily have acquired even more serious 
proportions. And it has emphasized that 
in this American business fraternity there 
is a real capacity for self-discipline, such 
as has rarely been demonstrated by any 
social or commercial group in the history 
of any country in the world. 

That fact emphasizes the position of 
American business as a force for social 
good. Men of international vision, firm 
in their tradition that creed, race, or po- 
litical belief should have no part in the 
conduct of commerce between firms or 
nations, suddenly found themselves per- 
suaded to the acceptance of a modified 
code. It is necessary to understand that, 
in former conflicts, nationality (and 
even that word was then easily defined) 
alone served as the basis for proscription, 
whereas today that much overworked 
word “ideology” is an important deter- 
mining factor in proscribing our eco- 
nomic enemies. 

The Trading With the Enemy List of 
March 1918 contained approximately 
4,400 listings. The Proclaimed List, is- 
sued May 12, 1942, contains more than 
8,000. In other wars there have always 
been neutrals, people remote from the 
conflicts; but today there are no neu- 
trals—no one is spared the effects of 
this carnage. All of us, willingly or 
otherwise, must participate, drawn into 
the constantly shifting stream as it surges 
in mounting volume. 

At the end of World War I there were 
17,000 reports containing commercial in- 
formation on foreign firms, remnants of 
the Trading With the Enemy List. 
These were the nucleus of the file which 
has grown to more than 600,000 reports 
on foreign firms and _ individuals. 
Whereas we entered the war in 1917 with 
no commercial intelligence, we entered 
this one with commercial and economic 
information adequate for the greatest 
possible action. 

The liberal attitude demonstrated for 
years by exporters and importers in the 
interchange of trade information has 
been fruitful in this phase of economic 
war effort. Foreign-trade organizations 
and cooperative groups, and foreign trad- 


Prerequisite to Victory, and Victory’s Reasoned Peace 


ers as individuals, have provided the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
with a wealth of information on foreign 
sales agents and trade outlets. All of 
this detail has been incorporated in the 
Bureau’s World Trade Directory, and 
this compendium is providing a priceless 
background for the entire reporting 
service. 


Strength of “Intelligence Ar- 
senal” in Washington 


Long utilization of the services of the 
Department of Commerce, as a result of 
which that Department was guided in its 
collection and evaluation of reports from 
the American Foreign Service, enables 
the foreign-trade community to take ma- 
jor credit for the strength of the intel- 
ligence arsenal in Washington. 

It must be borne in mind that a “pro- 
claimed list” is not a _ self-operating 
weapon. There must be effective con- 
trols in all those countries in which it 
operates. There must be effective con- 
trols by foreign traders, through their 
agents and distributors, if the undesirable 
elements are to be eliminated. Every 
exporter, every importer, and all service 
agencies in the foreign-trade field, must 
assume the obligation of sterilizing those 
who are inimical to our interests and 
who seek, by cloaking and blockade run- 
ning, to resist or neutralize our effort. 

We must be ever vigilant in our trade 
transactions to see that only those who 
deserve to survive are furnished the prod- 
ucts of our labor. The men and women 
in foreign trade have accepted a high 
standard of conduct to be observed in all 
their busines transactions. 


“Freedom Above Profits” Versus 
Shady Machinations 


From a business standpoint, that 
course is eminently sound. It means 
that after the war those customers and 
suppliers who have put freedom above 
profits will be the inheritors of the post- 
war benefits. Friendly nationals of our 
sister Republics will have gained strength 
during this era, and will be firmly en- 
trenched in their markets. It will no 
longer be necessary for an American mer- 
chant or manufacturer to spend 20 years 
of conscientious sales training only to 
find that his chosen agent has been 
mulcting him and resorting to treachery 
when the country which nurtured him 
needed his help. These people are 
traitors to their adopted homes and 
countries. 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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MADAGASCAR— 


For Traders, This New United-Nations Outpost 
Holds Keen and Varied Interest 
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By Avrrep F. Wappet and Evetyn M. ScHwarztrausBer, Department of Commerce’ 


A feature of the present war that dis- 
tinguishes it from all others is its relent- 
less spread to most of the islands of the 
world. Such out-of-the-way spots as 
Bali, Spitzbergen, Wake, and the Lofotens 
have had their day in the headlines. 
Bits of land like Corregidor: and Malta 
have had a place in the news out of all 
proportion to their size. Ceylon has been 
bombed. And now the fourth largest 
island of the world, Madagascar, has 
been occupied by forces of the United 
Nations to forestall its possible use as a 
base by enemy powers. 

Madagascar is the source of some fasci- 
nating products that contribute in subtle 
ways to our everyday enjoyments—prod- 
ucts which war conditions have threat- 
ened to take away from us. 

This great island, a French colony 
since 1896, is located in the Indian Ocean 
southeast of Africa, from which it is 
separated by the Channel of Mozam- 
bique, about 240 miles wide at the nar- 
rowest point. The length of Madagascar 
is 980 miles and its width from 220 to 
360 miles. Its area (including its de- 
pendencies, the Comoro Islands) is 241,- 


1The main body of the text of this article 
has been written by Mr. Waddel. Miss 
Schwarztrauber has written the account of 
ylang ylang and parts of the discussions of 
cloves and vanilla. 





000 square miles. It is very mountainous 
with the exception of a narrow coastal 
plain along the east side and the broad 
Sakalava plain occupying the western 
third of the island. There are numerous 
rivers, those on the east rising in the 
mountains no more than 70 miles from 
the sea and flowing down through steep 
narrow valleys. As the water divide lies 
on the east side of the central plateau, 
streams flowing to the west across the 
plateau, then, after a sharp descent, are 
navigable for the 60 to 100 miles of their 
course across the plains. 


Climate Varies 


The climate of such a large territory, 
lying as it does in the Tropics and having 
great differences in altitude, is quite vari- 
able. The east coast, under the influence 
of the Indian Ocean trade winds, is hot 
and moist. The west coast is also hot, 
but with much less rainfall, and is almost 
arid in the southern portion. The great 
central plateau, comprising the districts 
of Imerina and Betsileo, and the north- 
ern mountain range of Tsaratanana lie 
at altitudes varying from 3,000 to 5,500 
feet and have an agreeable subtropical 
climate of warm days and cool nights 
with a rainy summer season from Octo- 
ber to March and the remainder of the 
year fairly dry. 


Population—Chief Towns 


The population of Madagascar and its 
dependencies, the Comoro Islands, ac- 
cording to the 1936 census, was 3,797,936, 
including 25,255 French and 14,343 for- 
eigners. Tananarive, the chief city and 
seat of government, is located near the 
center of the island at an altitude of 
about 4,500 feet and is built on a hill 
dominating the surrounding Imerina 
plateau. Its population (1936) was 119,- 
823, of whom 5,963 were French and 910 
were foreigners. 

The principal port is Tamatave, with 
a population of 21,421, located on the 
east coast with a railway connecting it 
with Tananarive. Other ports are 
Majunga, on the northwest coast, with 
23,684 inhabitants; Tulear, southwest 
coast, 15,180; Fort Dauphin, at the south- 
ern end of the island, 4,483; Manakara, 
on the east coast, terminus of the rail- 
way from Fianarantsoa, 5,277; and Di- 
ego-Suarez, at the northern tip, 15,012. 
The largest inland cities, after Tanana- 


rive, are Antsirabe, with a population of 
18,215, and Fianarantsoa, 14,740. 

Another important center is Nossi-Be, 
on the small island of the same name just 
off the northwest coast, with a population 
of 13,927. 


Racial Characteristics 


The natives are of Malay-Melanesian 
origin, with an almost pure Malay type 
predominating on the central plateau, 
and with an admixture of Arab, East 
Indian, and Negro races along the coast, 
Accord'ng to tradition, the Malays first 
reached Madagascar about 500 years ago 
and found the island inhabited by a race 
of short, dark people with kinky hair, 
Anthropologists who have studied the 
island’s races are in general of the opinion 
that this primitive people came originally 
from the Melanesian Islands, although 
some believe them to be partly of African 
origin. Soon after their. arrival the 
Malays imposed a measure of rule over 
most of the island and their language 
and customs were gradually adopted by 
the other peoples. 


Missionaries and Traders Bring 
Civilization 


Although Madagascar had long been 
known to Arab navigators, the first Euro- 
pean to discover it was the Portuguese, 


‘ Diego Dias, in 1500. Attempts to trade 


with the natives were made by the 
French and the Dutch during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and the 
former were successful in occupying the 
small island of St. Marie off the east 
coast. A trading company, the “Société 
de ]’Orient,” in 1642 was granted a trade 
monopoly. It founded trading posts, 
chief among them Fort Dauphin, and 
negotiated treaties w.th native rulefs 
which later became the basis of Prench 
claims to prior rights in the island over 
other European powers. 

Radama I, ruler of the island in the 
early nineteenth century, welcomed 
European traders and missionaries. Sev- 
eral names stand out among the Eurfo- 
peans whose influence’ helped form 
Malagasy culture. There were the Eng- 
lish carpenters, Brookes and Cameron, 
brought there by missionaries to build 
churches. Cameron had as many as 600 
men under his orders, and in teaching 
the natives to build wooden houses in- 
troduced a style of architecture that is 
still employed in most parts of the island 
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Amazing Jean Laborde 


Most extraordinary of the Europeans 
was Jean Laborde who, when a youth of 
96 on his way to seek fortune in the In- 
dies, was shipwrecked on the east coast 
in 1831. Taken before the queen Rana- 
yalona I, he so impressed her by his in- 
telligence and imagination that she of- 
fered him land and capital for the 
realization of hisdreams. Laborde found 
abundant waterfalls, iron ore, and forests 
at Mantasoa, a few miles southeast of 
the capital, and with only the knowledge 


‘gleaned from a few encyclopedia volumes 


succeeded in establishing an amazing list 
of industries. Thousands of native 
laborers were conscripted in all parts of 
the island and sent to Mantasoa. The 
queen loved to come and watch, from her 
open-air throne, the many activities of 
the little manufacturing center. 

With native ore and charcoal from the 
forests, Laborde made iron and steel. 
Streams were diverted and their power 
harnessed by dams and water wheels. 
Large stone buildings, whose ruins still 
stand, were erected to house the indus- 
tries. Besides a smelter, he built lime 
and pottery kilns. Among the products 
turned out were artillery and rifles, can- 
nonballs and cartridges, soap, candles, 
liquors, paper, glass and chinaware; fibers 
were spun and textiles woven; leather 
wastanned. Jewelry, sealing wax, light- 
ning rods, artificial flowers, and musical 
instruments should not be omitted from 
the extraordinary list. Laborde also dis- 
covered improved methods of cultivating 
sugarcane, and introduced on the island 
wheat, grapes, and various fruit trees. 
Today the natives still make soap and 
candles by the processes he taught them 
a century ago. 


France Annexes the Island 


Madagascar’s rulers persisted in alter- 
nately encouraging, then persecuting Eu- 
ropean colonists, and in making, then 
breaking treaties until in 1895 the French 
Government sent military forces to oc- 
cupy the island. The following year 
General Gallieni was named Governor- 
General, the queen was dethroned and 
exiled, and Madagascar was formally an- 
hexed to France February 26, 1897. The 
first act of the new colonial government 
was to free the slaves. Property rights 
Were legalized, equal rights assured in- 
dividuals, and the educated classes en- 
couraged to participate in the adminis- 
tration. 

Madagascar is normally governed by 
& governor-general, appointed by the 
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( Madagascar quiz program: What did Diego Dias do to make 
himself remembered? Is Tamative a native garment, a seaport, 
or a beverage? What common flavoring product is veiled in 
certain secret mysteries? What crop, on giant stairways, seems 
to banish workers’ indolence? How are “rabanes’” made from 
raffia? Why was a favorite spice named after a nail? And 
what's the use of ylang ylang? . . . Know them all? Neither 
| did the editor—but you'll find the answers here. 


French Government and assisted by an 
administrative council composed of four 
Europeans and four natives. There is 
also an advisory council made up of 12 
members designated by chambers of com- 
merce, 12 elected by municipal assem- 
blies, and 4 members of the administra- 
tive council. The advisory council in- 
cludes a native section of 24 delegates 
representing different ethnic groups, 
with two natives from the administrative 
council. This body is consulted on mat- 
ters relating to the budget, public works, 
and colonialloans. The island is divided 
administratively into six regions, each 
under the authority of an administrator 
assisted by a regional council. Cham- 
bers of commerce, industry, and agricul- 
ture exist in the chief towns of each 
region. 


Plantations Chief Source of 
Wealth 


The economic life of Madagascar cen- 
ters around its agricultural products, 
chief among which are rice, coffee, corn, 
vanilla, manioc and tapioca, preserved 
and frozen meats, hides and skins, cloves, 
dried beans and peas, and essential oils. 

Coffee rose during the few years pre- 
ceding the present war to first place in 
value among Madagascar’s exports. In 
1910 only 110 metric tons were exported; 
by 1929 shipments amounted to 3,500 
tons; in 1932 the coffee boom was well 
under way, with 16,000 tons produced 
and 13,500 exported, and 1938 shipments 
of 41,000 tons placed the island among 
the 10 leading coffee exporters of the 
world. 

With its hot, moist climate the east 
coast offers in the rich alluvial soil of 
its valleys a most favorable environment 
for coffee culture, particularly between 
altitudes of 2,000 and 4,000 feet. More 
than 50 years ago European colonists 
attempted to introduce coffee growing, 
but the plants were soon destroyed by a 
parasitic fungus. Two varieties were 
eventually acclimated with sufficient re- 
sistance to disease, and these now pro- 
duce the whole of the island’s crop. 

The high price of graphite during the 
World War, and for a few years after- 
ward, drained labor from plantations so 
that. it was only when the graphite 
market broke and coffee became more 
profitable that colonists first, then na- 
tive farmers, began planting coffee on a 
large scale. When a few years later the 
price of vanilla fell, then that of cloves, 
coffee culture spread along the east coast 
from Tamatave to Diego-Suarez. When 
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falling coffee prices in turn brought ruin 
to growers in many lands, Madagascar 
farmers were granted subsidies that en- 
abled them to carry on. 


Island Long Famous for Vanilla 


Second only to coffee in export value 
during recent years, and associated in 
the minds of students with Madagascar ° 
is vanilla. The plant, originally found 
in Mexico and a member of the orchid 
family, was introduced in Madagascar 
about 100 years ago. It is adapted to 
growth on both the tropical east coast 
and the islands of Nossi-Be and the Co- 
moros, which have a long dry season. 
On the latter, the plants are smaller but 
flower profusely; on the east coast the 
vines grow naturally to very great size, 
climbing the highest trees, but produce 
fewer flowers, and consequently fewer 
pods. Here planters have devised ways 
of pruning and training the vines so as 
to hold down their growth and promote 
flowering. 

Early colonists also learned by trial 
and error how to slit the buds so as to 
assure fertilization of the flowers which 
tend naturally to remain sterile. There 
is still a great deal of mystery connected 
with vanilla culture, and planters pass on 
from father to son secrets of cultivation; 
of the exact temperature of the water in 
which the pods are plunged before fer- 
mentation, so that the maximum aroma 
may be developed; and of the best way of 
drying them on thick woolen blankets in 
sunlight. 

Before 1914 exports of vanilla 
amounted to more than 100 metric tons 
annually. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, demand reached boom 
proportions; prices rose to undreamed-of 
levels and production lagged behind de- 
mand although exports mounted to 619 
tons in 1928 and 1,091 tons in 1929. 
Madagascar was supplying 80 percent of 
the world’s needs. But by this time 
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Ylang ylang blossoms: Madagascar product 
that provides oil for perfumes. 
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planting had gone too far; the beginning 
of the world depression found the vanilla 
industry in a particularly vulnerable po- 
sition. Production had far outrun con- 
sumption, while more and more of the de- 
mand was being satisfied by vanillin, the 
synthetic chemical flavoring, 50 pounds 
of which could be bought for the price 
of 1 pound of the natural product. 

In 1933 the colonial government took 
measures to restrict exports. Rigid se- 
lection was imposed so that only whole 
pods, exceeding certain standards of size 
and quality, could be shipped. Planters 
cooperated voluntarily by limiting the 
number of flowers fertilized and pluck- 
ing inferior pods before maturity. Suc- 
cess of these measures seemed assured by 
1938 when vanilla took second place in 
Madagascar’s exports with a value of 
74,858,000 francs. 

Vanilla extract, as is generally known, 
is used widely as a flavoring not only in 
foods but also in beverages and bakery 
goods. Next to Madagascar, Tahiti and 
Mexico (home of vanilla) ranked sec- 
ond and third, respectively, in production 
of vanilla beans in 1940. Vanilla is also 
used in medicine chiefly to flavor other- 
wise distasteful elixirs and certain me- 
dicinal solutions. The extract is often 
added to perfumes, especially the heavy 
oriental varieties, to make the odor more 
delicate. 


Manioc and Tapioca 


Originally found in Brazil, manioc was 
introduced in Madagascar in the eight- 
eenth century. Next to rice, it is the 
favorite crop of native farmers. Almost 
750,000 acres were under cultivation in 
1933, and the area has been greatly ex- 
tended since then. Before the French 
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View of Fianarantsoa. 


occupation manioc was cultivated only 
for local consumption. Since 1909 it has 
become an important revenue crop, and 
in the depression year, 1932, 37,000 metric 
tons were exported with a value of 9,250,- 
000 francs. At first only raw, dried 
manioc was exported, but a few years 
ago plants were built for converting it 
into starch, flour, and tapioca, so that 
for the past 10 years exports of manioc 





Madagascar scene (as viewed by the French artist E. Atier). 


products have often equaled in value 
those of the dried root. Manioc exports 
of 35,534 tons in 1938 were valued at 28,- 
888,000 francs, and tapioca exports of 
8,989 tons were valued at 17,403,000 
francs. 


Premium Rice Grown for 
Export 


Staff of life of the native, rice is the 
one crop that he seems to enjoy cultivat- 
ing. In the rice field his natural indo- 
lence vanishes; here is most evident his 
Malay ancestry with its centuries of tra- 
dition and skill in growing rice. As in 
Java and the Philippines, the hills of 
Imerina and Betsileo are terraced like 
giant stairways, and water is distributed 
over the terraces through ingenious sys- 
tems of irrigation. 

Until 1924 ordinary types of rice were 
exported to France. At that time low 
prices and high shipping costs made it 
impossible to continue exporting any but 
premium grain. Growers consequently 
turned to the “vary lava,” a large grain, 
hard and translucent, that was being 
grown in a few paddies near the capital. 
Seed was carefully selected and tested, 
then distributed to planters. New ma- 
chines were designed for processing the 
rice; one of them even sorts out the few 
opaque grains which would lower its 
value. By 1938 exports of “vary lava” 
had risen to over 11,000 metric tons. 
Furthermore, metropolitan markets were 
paying from four to five times as much 
for it as for ordinary Indo-China rice. 
The public-works program of recent 
years included many hydraulic projects: 
swamp drainage, and dams and irrigation 
systems, intended to increase consider- 
ably the rice-growing areas. 
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Perfume and Spice 


Since most ancient times, the shores 
of the Indian Ocean have supplied the 
perfume markets of the world. Egypt 
and Persia, long before Greece and Rome, 
sent caravans to bring back spikenard 
and lemon grass. For centuries the 
secrets of essential oils and the plants 
from which they are extracted were a 
closely guarded monopoly of the Indies. 
In the mideigtheenth century the French 
colonial governor of what are now known 
as Mauritius and Reunion Islands was 
successful in obtaining plants and soon 
had promoted to a thriving industry their 
culture and the extraction of their essen- 
tial oils. 

The industry became so prosperous 
that many planters emigrated to Mada- 
gascar and introduced the growing of 
aromatics long before the island had be- 
come a French colony. While all of the 
perfume plants were introduced at one 
time or another, only a few proved con- 
sistently profitable and became the basis 
of the modern industry. One of the most 
important of these is ylang ylang, “flower 


| of flowers.” 


Ylang ylang is a native of the Asiatic 
Tropics, and oil of ylang ylang is dis- 
tiled from the blossoms of this exotic 
tree. Originally developed extensively 
in the Philippine Islands, the ylang-ylang 
oil industry was introduced in Reunion 
Island more than 50 years ago and later 


| spread to nearby Madagascar, Nossi-Be, 





and the Comoros. Production in these 
islands, however, did not get well under 
way until the 1920’s when the Philippines 
began to feel the effects of competition. 
In recent years the industry has been 
most highly developed in Nossi-Be, an 
island dependency of Madagascar, and a 
very high quality of ylang-ylang oil is 
distilled there. 

Native women collect the fragrant, 
greenish-yellow ylang-ylang blossoms in 
large round baskets twice daily on plan- 
tations where they are grown, taking care 
to select only fully developed, perfect 
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Railway station at Tananarive. 


flowers and not to bruise the delicate, 
ribbon-like petals. If the blossoms are 
crushed or wilted, fermentation takes 
place before distillation, and the quality 
and purity of the oil are impaired. 
Carrying the loaded baskets of flowers on 
their heads, the women walk in pictur- 
esque procession to the still, where the 
blossoms are weighed, inspected, and 
poured immediately into the boiling water 
of the tanks. The essential oil which 
results from this distillation is used in 
the manufacture of a variety of perfumes. 
The odor is like jasmine but is not so 
heavy. 

Ylang-ylang flowers may be collected 
the year around; however, the best qual- 
ity oil generally comes from blossoms 
gathered in dry rather than rainy 
weather. 


Clove Industry Important 


Although clove trees were found in 
Madagascar much earlier, the industry 
was not developed there until after 1911. 
A native of the Moluccas or “Spice 
Islands” of the Indian Archipelago, the 
clove tree figured romantically in history 





Madagascar natives picking up manioc (cassava). 
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by luring explorers such as Columbus, 
Magellan, and Drake westward to un- 
known continents. When the Turks in 
the fifteenth century took over the east- 
ern Mediterranean and cut off the clove 
supply line from the Moluccas, western 
European traders were forced to look for 
another route to the Indian Ocean. To- 
day cloves are found in practically every 
household; in the Middle Ages they were 
an enviable luxury reserved for feudal 
barons, nobles, or rich merchants. With 
modern refrigeration and canning meth- 
ods centuries away, cloves helped to make 
salted meats and other foods palatable 
throughout the long winters. As early 
as the third century B. C., Chinese man- 
darins chewed cloves before having an 
audience with the Emperor. 

The name “clove” is derived from 
French and Portuguese words meaning 
“nail,” and, true enough, clove buds do 
resemble nail heads. Today clove spice, 
as everybody knows, is valuable as a 
condiment in cooking arts. Clove oil is 
an ingredient in many tonic preparations 
and is used to alleviate pain from tooth- 
ache and as a local anesthetic in dental 
surgery. The oil contains between 15 
and 18 percent of eugenol, which may 
be converted into vanillin (a substitute 
for vanilla) or may form the base of a 
great number of perfumes. Clove de- 
rivatives are also used in insecticides and 
disinfectants, and in dyeing fabrics to 
kill disagreeable odors inherent in the 
dye or fabric. 

While the finest clove oil is obtained 
from the buds, a cheaper source was 
sought by the Madagascar industry and 
was eventually found in the leaves which, 
while giving an oil less rich in eugenol, 
is more profitable to the growers. The 
oil was first distilled from leaves about 
1920, and by 1933 exports amounted to 
313,000 pounds. 

Similar progress may be noted in the 
production and exportation of other aro- 
matic oils: lemon grass, roSe palm, ginger 
grass, rose-geranium, vetiver, patchouli, 
and neroli. 

Only 2,200 pounds of essential oils were 
exported from Madagascar in 1919; a 
decade later, 484,000 pounds; in 1929, 
3,740,000 pounds; in 1932, 4,664,000 
pounds; and in 1938, 8,300,000 pounds. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Bolivia’s Economy in 1941. 


Today, Bolivia is playing a significant 
role in inter-American relations. That 
role may be called distinctive in the eco- 
nomic field because the inland South 
American republic constitutes, at the 
present time, the most important ac- 
cessible source of a most critical wartime 
material, tin. In the field of official rela- 
tions, a new era was begun a few days ago 
when the first United States representa- 
tive of ambassadorial rank at La Paz 
presented his credentials to the President 
of Bolivia in the Red Room of the Gov- 
ernment House. 

In June, Bolivia’s Minister of Economy 
Plans to leave for the United States to 
attend to essential matters in connection 
with economic collaboration between this 
country and his homeland. That col- 
laboration will be based on the work of 
the United States Economic Mission 
which has been in Bolivia for several 
months studying that nation’s conditions, 
needs, and potentialities. 

All these things are serving to center 
a marked degree of interest on Bolivia 
at this moment. To provide a factual 
background for businessmen and all 
other persons now concerned with the co- 
operative efforts of the two republics— 
our own and the one in mid South Amer- 
ica—the following review of Bolivia’s 
economic developments last year is pre- 
sented by FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


“Boom Year” Experienced 


The year 1941 was a boom year for 
Bolivia, because the mining industry, 


upon which the economy of the country 





Courtesy William La Varre. 


Bolivian mountain girl: She favors the 
felt derby. 


is completely dependent, experienced ex- 
ceptional activity. The total production 
of tin and tungsten was contracted for 
by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Prices of most minerals rose 
rapidly—and these favorable prices, to- 
gether with expanded production of all 
important minerals, except sulfur and 
zinc, resulted in exports valued at more 
than 200,000,000 bolivianos, the highest 
of any recent year. The Bolivian Gov- 
ernment shared in the results of the 
boom, since its revenues, based largely 
upon export duties, taxes paid by the 
mining industry, and profits derived from 
the operation of exchange control, in- 
creased as exports gained in volume. 

Certain unfavorable factors tended to 
detract from the general optimism. 
There were reports that mining produc- 
tion had been expanded to the utmost 
capacity at the expense of future pro- 
ductivity—wages lagged behind the pro- 
gressive increase of prices—transporta- 
tion difficulties and _ shortages of 
petroleum, foodstuffs, and other prime 
necessities threatened to curtail mining 
production. 


Mining and Industry 


Exports of tin, Bolivia’s most impor- 
tant metal, were the second largest in the 
country’s history. The United States and 
the United Kingdom shared the Bolivian 
tin output almost equally. An agreement 
between the British Government and the 
Patifio group of mines, signed during the 
year, provided for the sale to the United 
Kingdom of all tin produced by these 
mines for a period of 10 years. The out- 
put of other producers was contracted for 
by the United States. Tin producers, 
however, have sought on the basis of in- 
creased production, costs to obtain higher 
prices for this metal—prices being no 
longer set in the open market. 


Production of tungsten, second most 
important of Bolivian strategic minerals, 
also increased. Shipments during the 
first half of the year were consigned to 
the United Kingdom, Japan, the United 
States, and Belgium, but under a con- 
tract with Bolivian producers, effective 
July 1, 1941, the United States contracted 
to purchase the entire tungsten output 
for a period of 3 years. 

Production of crude petroleum during 
the first 9 months of the year declined 
as compared with the same period of 1940. 
Fuel oil, Diesel oil, and gasoline produc- 
tion also were below the preceding year’s 
level. Gasoline consumption, though at 
a somewhat reduced rate, exceeded pro- 
duction, and shortages occurred in cen- 
tral Bolivia (especially in the La Paz 
area) throughout the year. Rationing of 
gasOline sales and renewed efforts to ex- 
pand production in the oil fields of south- 
eastern Bolivia were resorted to. 





Courtesy William La Varre. 


On lofty Lake Titicaca: Boats (sails and 
all) made of “totora” reed. 


Construction activity was maintained 
at about the same level as in 1940, ang 
the building of new homes and business 
structures continued notwithstanding 
shortages of certain materials and sup. 
plies. Important construction projects 
included a new building for the university 
in La Paz and a water reservoir for the 
city with a capacity of 8,000,000 liters, 

Difficulties in obtaining various im. 
ported goods stimulated the development 
of small industries such as a new soft- 
drink bottling plant, expanded facilities 
for the production of cement and roofing 
tiles, and foundries for making castings, 
Shortage of labor and power facilities, 
however, have operated to limit indus 
trial activity, although the situation a 
regards power will be materially im- 
proved upon the completion of two ne# 
power plants by the middle of 1942. 


Agriculture 


The agricultural problem in Bolivia was 
made more acute by an increased demand 
for agricultural produce on the part of 
miners and by a shortage of agricultural 
workers resulting from the shift of la 
borers to the mines. Government assist- 
ance to farmers embraced the granting 
of agricultural loans by the Rural Credit 
Department of the Banco Central; the 
formation of rural cooperatives for the 
purchase of seed, implements, etc.; the 
reestablishment of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, which will have charge of the 
Government’s colonization activities; the 
fixing of higher official prices for cotton, 
wheat, and barley; the placing of a slid- 
ing-scale import duty on cotton to stim 
late production; and the allocation d 
500,000 bolivianos to begin construction d 
the irrigation project in the Villa Monte 
region. Food shortages of varying de 
grees of seriousness occurred throughout 
the year, however, and the Government 
found it necessary to purchase grain and 
flour from Argentina and arrange for its 
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distribution in central and northern 
Bolivia. 

Cotton production, normally supplying 
only a small fraction of the country’s 
requirements, was lower in 1941. Pro- 
duction and exports of quinine also de- 
clined as compared with the preceding 

Rubber production, however, was 
above the 1940 rate, and several plans 
were formulated to expand output. At- 
tempts were also made to stimulate sugar 

uction to the point of meeting do- 
mestic requirements—a program that is 
handicapped by the lack of sugar-refin- 
ing machinery. Although domestic wool 
production was supplemented by imports 
from Argentina in order to meet local 
needs, a British trade mission spent some 
time in Bolivia studying a plan to im- 
prove the quality of Bolivian wool so that 
it would meet the requirements of the 
British market. 


Labor Conditions and Wages 


The shortage of labor is one of the 
unfavorable aspects of Bolivian economy, 
operating to restrict the expansion of 
mineral and agricultural production and 
the construction of new highways. Gov- 
ernment measures to relieve the situa- 
tion have included the exemption of 
miners from military service, the forma- 
tion of road-construction brigades of 
soldiers, and the employment of Bra- 
gillian and Argentine workmen for build- 
ing and railroad construction. At the 
close of the year, however, there was still 
a definite labor shortage. 

The Government also endeavored to 
maintain the living standards of wage 
earners in a period of rapidly rising 
prices. In the decree establishing a 
single exchange rate of 46 bolivianos to 
the dollar, promulgated on June 21, the 
Government promised to readjust wages 
to correspond to the cost of living. 
Wages in private employment were in- 
creased from 5 to 30 percent above those 
in effect on July 1, 1940, and those of 
Government employees were increased 
from 10 to 30 percent. A proposal for a 
second increase of up to 40 percent above 
the wage level on June 30, 1941, failed 
of enactment, and strikes by railroad 
employees and other groups followed. 
Additional wage increases were obtained 
by railway workers, and the other groups 
agreed to arbitrate their demands. 


In addition to wage increases, the Gov- 
ernment approved several measures de- 
signed to control the prices of prime 
necessities and housing costs. These 
measures ranged from registration of re- 
tailers to actual distribution of essen- 
tial goods by municipalities and, finally, 
the direct sale of wheat and flour by the 
Government. Rents were reduced on a 
Sliding scale ranging from 8 to 20 per- 
cent. None of these measures, however, 
fully achieved the purposes for which 
they had been enacted. 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Construction of new roads and the 
improvement of existing highways in 
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Main mining camp of famous Patifio Enterprises. 


1941 was limited by labor shortages, and 
the Government organized road brigades 
from the armed forces for road construc- 
tion and repairs. The road budget for 
1941 allocated nearly 14,000,000 bolivi- 
anos for new construction, more than 
9,000,000 bolivianos for maintenance, and 
additional funds for survey work. Dur- 
ing the year the Government reported 
628 kilometers of roads under construc- 
tion and an additional 1,204 kilometers 
projected. 

Railroad transportation experienced 
many difficulties, including a shortage of 
rolling stock. Interruptions of service 
because of track wash-outs and strikes 
among the workmen delayed ore ship- 
ments to Pacific-coast ports and caused 
the accumulation of imported merchan- 
dise at the Chilean and Peruvian ports 
of entry and at the Argentine border. 
Construction of the Santa Cruz-Corumba 
railroad was continued, and the press 
maintained a vigorous campaign for the 
projected Santa Cruz-Cochabamba rail- 
road, which would be the final link in a 
transcontinental line from Arica, Chile, 
to Santos, Brazil. 

The air-transport system was com- 
pletely reorganized during the year, the 
Bolivian Government taking control of 
the Lloyd-Aereo Boliviano and placing 
its operation under a contract arrange- 
ment with an American line. 

The outstanding development in com- 
munications was the completion of a 
modern automatic telephone system in 
La Paz. With only 700 lines at the time 
service was begun in April, by the end 
of the year there were 1,850 lines and 
2,200 telephones in operation, and the 
purchase of additional equipment was 
contemplated. It was also planned to 
link the new system with the older man- 
ual system, 
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Foreign Trade and Commercial 


Relations 


Total exports from Bolivia during 1941 
were valued at 205,654,833 bolivianos, rep- 
resenting an increase of about 22 per- 
cent over the preceding year and about 
87 percent over 1939. More than 98 per- 
cent of the exports consisted of tin, tung- 
sten, and other metals. Available import 
statistics, covering the first 6 months of 
the year, reflect the improved economic 
situation. Total imports for this period 
were valued at 42,106,893 bolivianos, an 
increase of 9,107,073 bolivianos or 35 per- 
cent over imports during the comparable 
period of 1940. The position of the 
United States as the leading supplier of 
these imports was maintained, amount- 
ing to 40 percent of the total. Other im- 
portant sources were Argentina, Peru, the 
United Kingdom, and, during the first 
half of the year, Japan. 

Bolivian commercial relations with 
other countries were marked by the ap- 
proval of several agreements with Chile. 
A convention signed on January 16, 1941, 
provided for the creation of a mixed com- 
mission to study and submit proposals 
for improved economic relations to their 
respective governments for approval. 
Several conventions submitted by a mixed 
commission for diplomatic negotiations, 
which had been appointed in 1937, re- 
ceived the approval of the Bolivian Con- 
gress. The most important of these from 
the economic standpoint guaranteed free 
passage through Chilean territory and 
Pacific ports for all kinds of merchandise. 
Other agreements dealt with traffic on 
the Arica-La Paz Railroad, telegraphic 
communications, and the suppression of 
smuggling. 

The establishment of a commercial 
agency in Buenos Aires to promote the 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soap and Soap Materials: Special 
Taxes on Imports and Production.—Spe- 
cial taxes have been established on soap 
manufactured in Algeria and on imported 
fatty soap materials, for the benefit of 
the Soap Compensation Office, by an or- 
der of December 1, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on December 5. 

These taxes are fixed at 10 francs per 
100 kilograms on soap manufactured in 
Algeria, and at an amount equal to the 
difference between the actual cost price 
of the oil cleared from the customs and 
the price at which this same oil is sold 
to the soap factories. 

Essences of Geranium and Lavender: 
Special Export Tax Established.—Es- 
sences of geranium and lavender ex- 
ported from Algeria have been made sub- 
ject to a special export tax of 1.50 francs 
per gross kilogram, for the benefit of 
the Committee for the Control of Pro- 
duction, Distribution, and Sale of Plants 
and Perfumes, by an order of December 
5, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on December 9. 

Oranges and Mandarines: 
Taxes Established.* 

Dried Figs: Exportation or Consump- 
tion Subject to License.* 

Grape Must: Ezportation to France 
and French Colonies Suspended.* 


Argentina 


Export 


Exchange and Finance 


Government revenues.—Customs reve- 
nues during the first quarter of 1942 
totaled 54,641,000 pesos, representing an 
increase of 14,893,000 pesos over the 
corresponding period of 1941. 

Government revenues for March to- 
taled 125,454,000 pesos, compared with 
98,347,000 pesos in March 1941. Total 
revenues for the first quarter of this 
year amounted to 281,531,000 pesos, or 
approximately 50,000,000 pesos greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1941. 
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Central Bank Statement.—The April 
15 statement of the Central Bank reveals 
a continued increase in the amount of 


notes in circulation. This total was 
1,453,568,000 pesos, or about 33,000,000 
pesos higher than the previous peak fig- 
ure of 1,420,559,000 pesos a month earlier. 
At the same time, gold held abroad con- 
tinued to increase, amounting to 521,- 
958,000 pesos compared with 506,441,000 
pesos on March 15; while gold held in the 
country, amounting to 1,076,368,000 pesos, 
continued the fractional incline of recent 
months. The gold coverage of “notes in 
circulation” continued to decline and was 
109.96 percent on April 15, against 111.36 
percent a month earlier; but the gold 
coverage for “notes in circulation and 
sight liabilities” increased fractionally to 
75.55 percent. 

Treasury Bill Tenders.—The first of the 
two monthly Treasury bill tenders, which 
called for 26,000,000 pesos, resulted in 
bids totaling 40,525,000 pesos, of which 
the Central Bank accepted 27,000,000 
pesos. Rates accepted were again in- 
dicative of a continuing decline, being 
from 2 to 6 centavos comparatively 
lower than the preceding tender in 
March when the rates varied from 0.70 
percent for 31 days to 2.25 percent for 
365 days. In the second tender calling 
for 28,000,000 pesos, the bids aggregated 
37,700,000 pesos, with interest rates rang- 
ing from 0.88 percent for 60-day bills to 
2.24 percent for 361. The Government 
accepted 30,600,000 pesos. 


Cancellation of Short-term Dollar 
Loan.—The cancellation is announced of 
a $5,000,000 short-term loan, and the sum 
in question, representing an outlay of 
16,900,000 pesos, is being transferred to 
the United States for final settlement. 
The loan was contracted in April 1940 
to cancel part of the original loan con- 
ceded by a Dutch banking group for 
12,500,000 Dutch guilders, equivalent to 
21,500,000 pesos, through the issue of 
Treasury bills bearing annual interest 
at 314 percent, for the purpose of financ- 
ing public works. It was stated officially 
that, with the present payment of 16,900,- 
000 pesos and a previous one of 4,100,000 
pesos in 1940, the florin loan of 1938 is 
now completely liquidated. 

Exchange Restrictions for Brazilian 
Textiles Lifted—An order from the Ar- 
gentine Ministry of Finance, issued late 
in April, provides that exchange permits 
for textile imports from Brazil will be 
issued without restriction for the re- 
mainder of 1942. It had previously been 
established that these permits were to 
be issued up to a maximum of 22,000,000 
pesos, as established in the trade agree- 
ment concluded some time ago between 
Argentina and Brazil. The Government 
now considers, however, that all restric- 
tions should be raised, in view of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in obtaining textiles 
from other countries. This new order 
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indicates that tertile imports from Bra. 
zil, which have already risen sharply, wil] 
increase still higher. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Publication of Standards, Specifica- 
tions, and Test Methods Approved by 
Brazilian Association of Technical Stand. 
ards.—The Brazilian Association of Tech- 
nical Standards has issued a publication 
containing all standards, specifications, 
and test methods approved by the assgo- 
ciation at its annual reunions, in Rio de 
Janeiro, in September 1937; at Sao Paulo 
in April of 1938; at Rio de Janeiro in 
September 1940; and again at Sao Paulo 
in October of 1941. The publication of 
these standards, specifications, and test 
methods constitutes a further step in the 
campaign of the association for the es- 
tablishment of technical standards. The 
standards, specifications, and test meth- 
ods approved are as follows: 


NB-1. Standards for plans and construction 
of reinforced concrete buildings. 

NB-2. Standards for plans and construction 
of reinforced concrete bridges. 

NB-3. Standards for electrical installations, 

EB-1. Specifications for common Portland 
cement. 

EB-2. Specifications for high-initial-resist- 
ance Portland cement. 

EB-3. Specifications for common laminated 
steel bars for reinforced concrete. 

EB-4. Specifications for aggregates for con- 
crete. 

EB-—5. Specifications for glass finished ce- 
ramic tubes. 

MB-—1. Method for testing cement. 

MB-2. Method for molding and tempering 
cylindrical concrete bodies. 

MB-3. Method of testing the compression 
of cylindrical concrete bodies. 

MB-4. Method of testing traction of me- 
tallic materials. 

MB-5. Method of testing the bending resist- 
ance of metallic materials. 

MB-6. Method of forming samples of aggre- 
gates. 

MB-7. Method of determining the granulo- 
metric compression of aggregates. 

MB-8. Method of determining the tenor of 
clay in towers. 

MB-9. Method of determining the tenor of 
dust in aggregates. 

MB-10. Method of evaluating organic im- 
purities in sand for concrete. 

MB-11. Method of chemical analysis of 
Portland cement. 

MB-12. Method of testing diametrical com- 
pression in glass-finished ceramic tubes. 

MB-13. Method of testing permeability and 
internal pressure in glass finished ceramic 
tubes. 


MB-14. Method of testing absorption im | 


glass-finished ceramic tubes. 

MB-15. Method of immediate analysis of 
coal. 

MB-16. Method for forming samples of coal. 

MB-17. Method of testing diametrical com- 
pression in plain circular concrete tubes. 
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MB-18. Method of testing (stone cutters) 
the diametrical compression in plain circular 
concrete tubes. 

MB-19. Method of testing permeability and 
internal pressure in plain circular concrete 
tubes. 

[A loan copy of this publication, in Portu- 

se, may be obtained from the American 
Republics Unit, Division of International 
Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. } 


British West Indies 


Transport and Communication 


New Record for Bermuda-United 

States Air Service.—Pan. American Air- 
ways eStablished a new record during 
1941 by carrying to Bermuda 2,781 per- 
sons and by returning 3,130. The total 
of 5,911 passengers was nearly double the 
number carried the year before, and was 
greatly in excess of the previous peak uf 
4,104 established in 1939. 
. This service was supplemented by oc- 
casional planes of the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. There is little 
doubt that, had more planes been avail- 
able, larger numbers of passengers would 
have been carried. Thus the current de- 
velopment of large air bases in Bermuda 
may eventually play a large part in a 
post-war revival of the lucrative tourist 
trade of Bermuda. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Rationing to Nonresident 
Tourists —The Canadian Department of 
Munitions and Supply announced on 
May 11, 1942, that effective May 15 tour- 
ists arriving in Canada would be eligible 
for a gasoline rationing coupon book good 
for only 4 units, equivalent at present to 
20 imperial gallons. No more than one 
4-unit book will be issued for any one 
car in any one year, and the vehicle 
license will be stamped by the Canadian 
customs officer to show that a coupon 
book has been issued. Prior to that an- 
nouncement tourists visiting Canada for 
more than 48 hours were eligible to re- 
ceive a 20-unit coupon book, but no more 
of these will be issued. A new order pro- 
vides that if a United States or foreign- 
car tourist plans to remain in Canada 
long enough to need more gasoline than 
he has in his tank at the time he enters 
Canada, he will be given at the border a 
ration book permitting the purchase of 
4 units. While the present unit repre- 
sents 5 imperial gallons, the value of the 
unit may be changed at any time as cir- 
cumstances require. 

It will be the tourist’s responsibility to 
see that he does not run short of gasoline. 
If he runs out of coupons, he will be 
given no more, and will have to arrange 
some other method of transporting his 
car back to the United States—perhaps 
by freight. 

Kerosene: Use or Consumption in Any 
Noncommercial Marine Engine Prohib- 
ited Except Under Permit from Oil Con- 
troller—The use or consumption of 
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kerosene in any noncommercial marine 
engine is prohibited, except under permit, 
in writing, from the Oil Controller, and 
no person shall sell or supply kerosene 
for such use, under an order of the Con- 
troller dated April 30, 1942, Toronto. 

The order does not extend to or affect 
the use or consumption of kerosene by, 
or sale or supply of kerosene to, the Mili- 
tary Force of Canada or the Allies of 
Canada, nor to any part of Canada not 
included in one of the Canadian Prov- 
inces. 

Rubber-Tire Rationing Regulations.— 
Detailed regulations governing the ra- 
tioning of rubber tires and tubes for 
vehicles have been issued by the Cana- 
dian Controller of Supplies, effective May 
15, 1942, and published in the Canada 
Gazette of May 15, Ottawa. 

No person other than an authorized 
dealer shall sell any new, used, or re- 
treaded tire, or any new or used tube, or 
any retreading services to a consumer 
except under permit, in writing from 
the Controller. This prohibits even the 
gift or loan of a tire or tube, whether 
new, used, or retreaded, by any person 
other than an authorized dealer, to any 
person other than an authorized dealer; 
and the consumer-owner of a tire or tube 
must not transfer it to another con- 
sumer, nor mount it on the running 
wheel or spare rim of a vehicle owned by 
another person (although he can trans- 
fer it to an authorized dealer). Two 
tire owners may not combine their tires 
to operate one vehicle. 

No usable tires or tubes may be pur- 
chased for trucks engaged chiefly in 
carrying luxury goods. Trucks carrying 
commodities (except for deliveries of ice 
and fuel) direct to home will not be 
allowed new tires. This means that no 
new tires may be obtained for home de- 
liveries of bread, milk, groceries, fruit, 
or other similar commodities. Tire- 
rationing representatives have been ad- 
vised to refuse permits for new tires, 
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retreaded tires, new tubes, or retreading 
services for trucks used chiefly in the 
transportation of wines, beers, liquors, 
soft drinks, cosmetics, confectionery, 
tobacco, sporting goods, advertising dem- 
onstrations and their equipment, jewelry, 
furs, and other luxury articles or 
services. 

Authorized dealers may sell only to 
consumers who are owners of a Class A, 
Class B, or Class C vehicle. Class A ap- 
plies to vehicles and equipment eligible 
for new, retreaded, or used tires or new 
or used tubes or retreading services; 
Class B to vehicles eligible for retreaded 
tires or retreading services, or used tires 
or used tubes; and Class C, to vehicles 
eligible for used tires or used tubes. 

Class A includes vehicles used chiefly 
for essential services, such as those op- 
erated by physicians, visiting nurses, and 
veterinarians, for making professional 
calls; ministers and other religious rep- 
resentatives, under certain conditions; 
those for funeral purposes, fire-fighting, 
police, and public sanitation services; 
mail and railway express, specified pub- 
lic utilities, certain transportation serv- 
ices (including transportation of ice and 
fuel), and equipment and materials for 
highway maintenance and certain con- 
struction purposes. 

Class B includes vehicles for use in 
transporting employees to and from work 
at munitions plants and in essential in- 
dustries where other transportation fa- 
cilities are not available; vehicles used 
by specified Government officials, by 
companies operating a flying school 
under the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan, and for similar uses. 

Class C applies to horse-drawn ve- 
hicles or farm implements requiring 
tires or tubes; passenger vehicles not 
licensed for operation by any Canadian 
Province which have been in Canada 
for more than a week, as shown by the 
entry permit (but only if a tire or tube 
is essential to its continued operation) ; 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
{Fourth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
“Crop Migrations”: Motives and Potentialities 


Today, crops are migrating . . . Looked at from one angle, crop migration is a 
If the other elements are favorable, a few seeds hidden 
in the pocket are all that is necessary. Aside from individual factors which have 
influenced the modern crop movements, there are certain causes that can be 


Basic to all is the rapid advance made in agronomy during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. By scientific study it has been found that many areas, rather than 
a concentrated few, are suitable for cultivation. New seeds, new fertilizers, new 
machinery, and trained experts have made possible the use of new locations. 
crop countries dependent on a volatile world market have turned to diversification 
in order to achieve greater stability in their economic life. 

Modern industry, searching for cheaper raw materials or more dependable supplies, 
has sent out explorers to find new sources. 
have led to reagrarianization policies. The weak military position of countries 
poor in raw materials has stimulated a desire for self-sufficiency. The rise of control 
schemes, national or international in scope, which aim to raise or to stabilize prices, 
has encouraged developments in countries outside of their control. 
the discovery of new uses and the rise of new industries have been a major factor. 

World agriculture is still in the growing-up stage. There are still vast areas to be 
put under cultivation. There are still vast areas suited to grow crops other than 
those that they have been accustomed to produce. 

(From “World Trade,” by Ethel B. Dietrich, Professor of Economics, Mount Holyoke 
Publisher: Henry Holt and Company, New York City.) 


One- 


The dictates of economic nationalism 


In other cases, 
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vehicles necessary for and operated 
principally in the course of profession, 
duties, or business, where other trans- 
portation facilities are not available, by 
members of the Diplomatic Corps in- 
cluded in’the Diplomatic List; members 
of High Commissioners’ Offices included 
in the list of British Commonwealth 
Representatives in Canada; consuls 
general of career, consuls of career, and 
vice consuls of career; trade commis- 
sioners and assistant trade commission- 
ers; judicial officers, ministers, priests, 
rabbis, Christian Science practitioners, 
law-enforcement officers, Federal or Pro- 
vincial government officials or employees, 
land surveyors, dentists or optometrists 
serving more than one community; news- 
paper reporters, press photographers, 
bond or life-insurance salesmen, salvage 
or scrap buyers or collectors, service re- 
pair men for farm tractors, implements, 
and machinery, or office and factory ma- 
chines and equipment; rural school 
teachers; a commercial traveler em- 
ployed in essential industries, subject to 
a written certificate from a senior Officer 
or his employer; food or farm-products 
inspectors; incapacitated individuals, 
subject to a written certificate from a 
physician; and rural undertakers. 

The regulations do not affect the sale 
of any tire or tube sold along with and 
on a running wheel or spare rim forming 
part of a vehicle or equipment. The de- 
struction or burning of any tire or tube 
or any other rubber product is prohib- 
ited, except under written permit from 
the Controller or from the Fairmont Co., 
Ltd. 

By May 31, 1942, authorized dealers 
are required to furnish to the nearest 
tire-rationing representative in the Prov- 
ince in which the tires and tubes are lo- 
cated certified statements giving full 
information regarding stocks on hand, 
such as the number of new fires by size, 
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ply, and type (passenger or truck), the 
number of new tubes by sizes and type, 
the number of retreaded tires by size and 
type, the total number of used tires which 
are salable or repairable for safe opera- 
tion without specifying size, ply, or type, 
and of used tubes salable or repairable 
for safe operation without specifying 
size or type, and to the total number of 
pounds of unused camelback. ‘They are 
also required to furnish certain other in- 
formation by May 31 as.to any fires or 
tubes under their control in excess of 
those required to equip the running 
wheels and one spare rim of each serv- 
iceable vehicle or item of equipment 
owned by them or under their control 
on the date of effect of the order. Maxi- 
mum prices are established (Schedule 
F of the regulations) for the sale of re- 
treaded tires, retreading services, used or 
repaired tires or tubes, and for repairing 
and retreading tires. 

Restrictions are also placed on the pur- 
chase and sale of bicycle tires and tubes, 
except under permit in writing from the 
Controller. 

The regulations do not aply to nor 
affect any sale or delivery of a tire, tube, 
or retreading services by a tire or tube 
manufacturer or retreader on any pur- 
chase order from the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. The regulations 
contain a list of some 96 tire-rationing 
representatives of the Controller of Sup- 
plies and also copies of the forms of ap- 
plication for rationing permits. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Crude and Unmanufactured Rubber 
(including Latex): Specified Duties and 
Taxes Removed Regardless of Source.— 
A Canadian order in council of May 19, 
1942, removes specified import duties and 
taxes from crude and unmanufactured 
rubber, including later, tariff items 616 
(i) and 616 (iii), irrespective of origin, 
effective from January 2, 1942, accord- 
ing to Customs Memorandum Series D 
No. 47 of May 22, Ottawa. 

The effect of the order is to remove the 
duty of 5 percent ad valorem under the 
intermediate and general tariffs, and to 
cancel the 10 percent ad valorem war 
exchange tax on “rubber, crude, caout- 
chouc or India-rubber, unmanufactured, 
not otherwise provided for” (item 616, 
subitem (i)); to cancel the 10 percent 
war exchange tax on “latex, being crude 
natural rubber in liquid form, not com- 
pounded beyond the addition of preser- 
vatives” (item 616, subitem (iii)) al- 
ready free of duty from all countries; 
and to remove the special excise tax of 
3 percent previously applying only to 
the general tariff under subitems 616 (i) 
and 616 (iii). 

Such imports under the British Pref- 
erential tariff were already exempt from 
the import duty and taxes. 

Export Permits Granted for Specified 
Shipments to Navicert Countries Out of 
Canadian Ports——Canadian Collectors of 
Customs and Excise have been authorized 
to permit shipments to navicert coun- 
tries out of Canadian ports if such ship- 
ments (a) have arrived in bond in 
transit from the United States, or (b) 
are accompanied by an Imperial export 
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license number—according to Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 39, Third Revision 
(Supplement No. 6) of May 13, 1949 
Ottawa. : 

The navicert countries referred to are 
as follows: French West Africa, French 
North Africa, Iran, Iraq, Eire, Liberia 
Madagascar, Portugal, Portuguese Atlan. 
tic islands, Portuguese Guinea, Reunion, 
Syria, Spanish Atlantic islands, Spanish 
Morocco and Tangier, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, Spain. 


Ceylon 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages, Tobacco, Cement 
and Petroleum: Import Duties In. 
creased.—Import duties were increased in 
Ceylon, effective April 4, 1942, on alco. 
holic beverages, tobacco, cement, and 
petroleum. 

The new rates in rupees (former rates 
in parentheses) are: Per gallon: beer, 
ale, and porter, 2.50 (2.25); sparkling 
wines, 21 (18); other wine, in bottles, 
8.75 (7.50); in wood, 8 (6.75); per proof 
gallon: whisky and brandy 5 years old 
or over and rum, 35 (30); all other 
brandy and whisky 44.00 (37.50); gin, 
50 (42.75); all other unspecified spirits, 
35 (30); per imperial gallon: liqueurs 
and cordials, 52.50 (45); per pound: 
cigars, 14 (10); cigarettes manufactured 
in foreign countries, 13 (9); manufac- 
tured in the British Empire from Em- 
pire-grown tobacco, 11 or 12 (7 or 8) 
according to wholesale price; manufac- 
tured in the British Empire from foreign- 
grown tobacco, 11.50 or 12.50 (7.50 or 8.50) 
according to wholesale price; manufac- 
tured tobacco, not otherwise specified 
(except snuff, hooka and beedi tobacco), 
10.75 (6.75); unmanufactured tobacco, 
10 (5.30); cement, 0.75 (0.50), per hun- 
dredweight; petroleum, 1.05 (0.90) per 
gallon. 

The preferential rates applying to cer- 
tain of the above articles produced or 
manufactured in and consigned from 
British Empire territories were likewise 
increased. The new rates in rupees 
(former rate in parentheses) are: Beer, 
ale, and porter, 2 (1.87) per gallon; gin, 
44 (37.50) per proof gallon; cigars, 13 
(9) per pound; manufactured tobacco 
not specified, other than hooka, snuff, 
and beedi tobacco, 10 (6) per pound; 
unmanufactured tobacco, 7 (3) per 


a Chile 


Economic Conditions 


NoTte.—The ensuing discussion does not 
refer to Chile as a whole, but solely to the 
most southerly region of that Republic. 


Business and economic conditions in 
the Province of Magallanes were pros- 
perous during the first quarter of 1942 
because of the demand for wool, upon 
which the Province’s economic life is 
dependent. As late as the middle of 
March only one-half of the current clip 
had been sold. Money circulation was 
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slow, because many sheep breeders were 
anxiously waiting until their wool was 
sold before they could pay their debts 
to local merchants from whom they buy 

ovisions on credit the year around. 
By mid-April, however, it was anticipated 
that more than four-fifths of the 1942 
clip would be sold and exported and that 
money circulation would be substantially 
increased. 


EFFECTS OF WARTIME LIMITATIONS 


Like other South American seaports, 
Punta Arenas, the capital of the Province, 
has been compelled by lack of commerce 
to limit most of its trade to the United 
States, and the large importations for- 
merly made from Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy have almost com- 
pletely stopped. As a result of the great 
decrease in commerce and increase in 
freight rates and war-risk insurance, 
local prices have risen appreciably—an 
unfortunate circumstance, as the Prov- 
ince must import more than 50 percent 
of its essential needs. A scarcity of mer- 
chandise is everywhere apparent. 

Further difficulties have been encoun- 
tered by the few large business firms im- 
porting from the United States owing to 
the recently established priority regu- 
lations. Although the population of the 
Province of Magallanes is only 47,000, 
substantial amounts of machinery, tools, 
iron plating, wire fencing, and general 
hardware are imported. Galvanized iron 
plating, which is used to surface the ma- 
jority of houses in the severe climate, is 
scarcely obtainable. 


OPTIMISM PREVALENT 


Notwithstanding the inevitable hard- 
ships affecting the business and economic 
life of the region, Magallanes is full of 
optimism. The 1942 wool clip is esti- 
mated as an average year’s output, al- 
though somewhat less than in 1941. The 
principal market for this season’s clip is 
the United States, where the entire pro- 
duction will undoubtedly be disposed of 
at a better profit than for many years 
because of increased demand and higher 
prices. Lack of shipping facilities and 
the absence of American representatives 
have somewhat affected the market. 
The small capacity of Chilean coastal 
steamers makes the movement of wool 
to Valparaiso for transshipment difficult, 
and in a few cases the chartering of larger 
vessels for direct carriage of wool to the 
United States has been resorted to. 


PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR MEAT INDUSTRY 
ENVISAGED 


It should also be a successful year 
for the meat industry, which is freezing 
all available mutton and lamb. Uncer- 
tain conditions in the European market 
during 1941 caused the Magallanes freez- 
ing industry to reduce slaughterings, but 
for the current 1942 season, although 
this is only half completed, slaughtering 
is estimated at considerably above both 
1940 and 1941 levels. A small portion 
of the kill will be shipped to other Latin 
American countries and to northern 
Chile. 

Unlike previous years, the freezers late 
in 1941 and early in 1942 did not make 
large purchases of sheep, since shipping 
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and freight difficulties served to prevent 
the placing of usual orders. Consequently, 
farmers reduced the number of breeding 
ewes and specialized in other types. 
Later in the season, however, large orders 
began to be placed, and freezers, to meet 
the demand, made_ substantial pur- 
chases—buying even from Argentine 
producers who had also been without 
orders and were glad to dispose of their 
supplies. Small, independent breeders 
are obtaining higher prices for sheep. 

Each of the five freezing plants has 
been ordered by the Government to pro- 
vide 1,000 tons of frozen meat for na- 
tional consumption. The price of tallow, 
a byproduct of the industry, has also 
risen. 

Exports of sheepskins, the price of 
which has risen, are expected to be some- 
what higher than for previous seasons. 
Shearlings are selling at higher prices 
than lambskins this season because of 
the great wartime demand. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange to be Granted for Lard from 
the United States——The Stabilization 
Fund announced on April 29 that it would 
resume the sale of exchange for the 
importation of lard from the United 
States. 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for New Roads—Plans for the 
construction of five important highway 
links are being considered by the Colom- 
bian Government—three of which involve 
expenditures totaling $600,000, the Co- 
lombian press reveals. Studies are being 
made and plans drawn up for the other 
two projects. 

Of the first three, probably the most im- 
portant will be the section of highway 
between Abrego and Chiriguana (San- 
tander del Norte and Magdalena) which 
would provide a direct motor route be- 
tween Bogota and Caribbean ports. Parts 
of this road are already passable, and 
could be completed within 4 months, it is 
stated. The capital has rail connections 
with Cucuta, and from the latter point 
leads one of the best highways in 
Colombia. 

After this section is completed, it is 
planned to place all available equipment 
on the construction of a 70-kilometer sec- 
tion connecting Cucuta, Sardinata, and 
Abrego, forming a complete highway be- 
tween Bogota and the Caribbean area. 
The portion at present unfinished is be- 
tween Sardinata and Abrego, and it is 
estimated that at least a year will be 
necessary to complete the route. A third 
project covers the completion of the high- 
way between Cartagena and El Carmen 
(Bolivar) which forms a link in the 
Sahagun-Medellin highway. 

The other two links which are being 
studied are between Bahia Solaon and 
Atrato River, and between San Agustin 
and Coconucos. Both would be of strate- 
gic importance—the first because it 
would be a connection with the Pan 
American Highway, and the latter be- 
cause in that area many strategic ma- 
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terials, including rubber, are reported to 
exist. 

Temporary Traffic Interruption.—The 
industrial section of Antioquia faced a 
temporary crisis late in May following in- 
terruption of rail communication with 
the Magdalena as a result of heavy land- 
slides on the River Nus. The landslides 
covered several sections of track—requir- 
ing, it is understood, several weeks to 
clear away. 

As a result of the accident, Medellin 
coffee could not move via the Magdalena 
River, and badly needed stocks of all types 
of goods, as well as machinery and raw 
materials en route from the coast, were 


delayed. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues for the period January 1 to 
May 9 totaled 36,997,000 pesos, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures released by 
the Ministry of Finance, compared with 
27,852,000 pesos in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 

The current-year total includes re- 
ceipts from several special funds which 
in previous years were administered sep- 
arately. Moreover, during the 1941 
period, customs revenues, etc., totaling 
about 1,000,000 pesos were not credited 
to the budget, but were diverted to the 
repayment of a 2,000,000-peso advance 
which the Government received in De- 
cember 1940 from the Cuban affiliate of 
an American oil company. 

Allowing for the foregoing and for 
other factors that must be taken into 
consideration in comparing the two 
periods, regular budgetary revenues col- 
lected during the 1942 period exceeded 
those of the 1941 period by about 4,335,- 
000 pesos. Regular budgetary receipts 
for 1942 do not include 2,989,000 pesos 
collected from the tax surcharges cre- 
ated by the Emergency Tax Law of Sep- 
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tember 8, 1941; the proceeds from the 
taxes established for defense and other 
special purposes by decree-laws Nos. 1 
and 2 of December 31, 1941, and decree- 
law No. 14 of February 16, 1942, aggre- 
gating 2,171,000 pesos; and those from 
the taxes established by law No. 31 of 
November 22, 1941, for the service of the 
$25,000,000 loan which that law author- 
ized (totaling 3,793,000 pesos from Jan- 
uary 1 to May 9). The proceeds from 
the foregoing tax measures are deposited 
in special accounts to be used for the pur- 
poses set forth in the respective laws. 

Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1942 period totaled 33,963,000 pesos, 
including 2,228,000 pesos additional ap- 
propriations representing mainly in- 
creased compensation of Government 
employees and members of the armed 
forces. During the same period last year 
budgetary expenditures totaled 27,788,000 
pesos. 

Issue of Additional Silver Certifi- 
cates.—The law project passed by the 
Cuban Senate on February 28, author- 
izing the President to issue additional 
amounts of silver certificates to be backed 
by gold bullion, dollars, or dollar ex- 
change and to adopt other fiscal meas- 
ures, Was passed by the House on April 30 
and signed by the President on May 2. 

Under the authorization granted him 
by this law, the President, during the 
fortnight ended May 9, placed in circu- 
lation the balance of Cuba’s unissued 
stocks of silver certificates totaling 3,- 
084,000 pesos in exchange for $3,022,000 
which were placed in the Treasury vaults 
as coverage on the basis of $0.98 for each 
peso issued. The profit (seigniorage) on 
this issue—that is 62,000 pesos—will be 
deposited in a special account to be used 
to meet the expenses incurred in printing 
additional silver certificates; and in the 
purchase and transportation of gold bul- 
lion, and in the other operations which 
the present law authorizes. 

The Government has reportedly com- 
pleted arrangements with the Bureau of 
Engraving in Washington for the print- 
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ing of additional silver certificates to be 
issued under the above law and to replace 
mutilated and worn-out certificates al- 
ready in circulation. Negotiations have 
also been initiated between the two Gov- 
ernments for the purchase of the gold 
bullion which will eventually constitute 
the coverage for the new issues of silver 
certificates in place of the provisional 
coverage in the form of dollars or dollar 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


SIZE OF EGYPTIAN NEWSPAPERS LIMITED TO 
CONSERVE NEWSPRINT 


In an effort to conserve newsprint, the 
Egyptian Government, on April 11, 1942, 
issued an order providing that, effective 
April 14, 1942, daily newspapers may not 
appear in more than four pages nor issue 
supplements or any kind of printed mate- 
rial, whether added to the newspaper or 
inserted between its pages. Ten supple- 
mentary pages monthly, however, are al- 
lowed to each newspaper, which may 
freely elect when to use them. 

Daily newspapers May appear only six 
times a week, the choice of the days being 
free. In no case, however, may they be 
replaced by substitute publications, even 
bearing a different title, on the day of 
nonpublication. 

Effective April 20, 1942, nondaily pe- 
riodicals may not appear more than once 
each week. Weekly magazines may not 
have a larger format than 30 by 44 centi- 
meters. Weekly magazines have been 
divided into classes according to price 
and size of page, and the maximum num- 
ber of pages allowed has been set for each 
class. 

In cases where newspapers or maga- 
zines are published in such a manner 
that under two or more different titles 
they constitute in reality one and the 
same newspaper or magazine, the restric- 
tions enumerated in the foregoing para- 
graphs will apply to these publications 
collectively. 

Advertising contracts in newspapers or 
magazines whose number of pages has 
been reduced by virtue of the order may 
be canceled by the contracting party. 

All Egyptian newspapers, both in Ara- 
bic and in foreign languages, in advising 
their readers of the reasons for the reduc- 
tion in the number of pages, stated that 
it constitutes a direct contribution to the 
war effort, which they are glad to make. 


TrUCKS AND BuSSEs SUBJECT TO 
REQUISITION 


The Egyptian Government has ordered 
that in an emergency trucks and busses, 
together with their drivers, may be requi- 
sitioned in specified localities by the Gov- 
ernors, Chiefs of Provinces, the Cairo 
Medical Liaison Officers, the Chief Medi- 
cal Officer of Alexandria, and the Sani- 
tary Inspectors of Provinces. 

The order, issued April 16, 1942, pro- 
vides also that truck and bus owners must 
make a declaration to the Ministry of 
Civil Defense giving such information 
relative to their motor vehicles and 
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drivers as may be required by a decree to 
be issued at a later date by the Ministry 
of Civil Defense. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government to Purchase Part of 1942 
Wheat Crop—On April 7, 1942, the Mili- 
tary Governor of Egypt issued an order 
implementing an announcement made 
earlier by the Minister of Finance that 
the Egyptian Government planned to 
purchase over 900,000 tons of wheat from 
the 1942 crop in order to prevent a short- 
age of cereals. 

The order requires owners of wheat 
of the 1942 crop to deliver part of their 
yield to the Government at prices to be 
fixed by the Ministry of Finance. The 
quantity of wheat to be purchased is to 
be fixed for each district by decree is- 
sued by the Minister of Finance. Wheat 
earmarked for the Government must be 
delivered by the owners to the ware- 
houses indicated by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. Until these conditions are ful- 
filled no wheat may be removed after the 
beginning of the harvest from the vil- 
lage where it was harvested, except for 
delivery to the Government in conform- 
ity with instructions, or by special au- 
thorization from the Governor of a 
Province. 

The owner of the wheat at the time 
of the harvest and the landowner con- 
cerned shall supply, before or after the 
harvest, all the information requested 
by the Government’s agents relative to 
the land cultivated in wheat and the 
quantities harvested. 

The order provides that no legal claims 
shall impede the delivery of the wheat 
to the Government. The rights of per- 
sons interested in the wheat delivered to 
the Government are to be taken into 
consideration in the price paid. In all 
private transactions, sale contracts cov- 
ering wheat of the 1942 crop s‘gned be- 
fore April 7, 1942, shall be null and void, 
Contracts signed after that date and be- 
fore the date of publication of the decree 
fixing the amount of wheat to be de- 
livered shall be canceled up to the quan- 
tities of wheat to be delivered to the Gov- 
ernment. No compensation may be 
claimed on the grounds of this cancela- 
tion, while money paid as a guaranty 
shall be returned. Farmers paying rent 
in kind will have the right to pay in cash 
despite all clauses to the contrary, on 
the basis of the price of the wheat at 
the time of payment. 

Penalties are provided for refusal or 
failure to deliver part or all of the quan- 
tities required. In event of prosecution 
the wheat concerned shall be confiscated. 

Fertilizer Sales Controlled.—To make 
the limited supplies of fertilizers im- 
ported available to the public, the Egyp- 
tian Government has instituted certain 
safeguards. For the purpose of reduc- 
ing the cost of fertilizers to the farmer, 4 
sum totaling approximately ££264,00 
was taken from the accumulated profits 
of the previous Nitrate Pool and applied 
to the cost of the fertilizers about to be 
sold. This contribution enabled the sell- 
ing price of nitrates for the summer Crops 
to be fixed at £E£23 per metric ton. A 
decree issued by the Ministry of Finance 
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on April 2, 1942, established the prices of 
fertilizers for the summer crops as well 
as the quantities of fertilizers which may 
be applied to each crop. 

A departure from former policy is that 
fertilizer prices will be uniform through- 
out Egypt, transportation costs having 
been averaged over the entire quantity 
to be sold. 

Fertilizers must be used for the follow- 
ing crops exclusively and in accordance 
with the quantities and distribution dates 
listed in the decree: corn, sorghum, po- 
tatoes, other vegetables, rice, and sugar- 
cane. 

Applications for the purchase of fer- 
tilizers must include an undertaking on 
the part of the buyer that he will use 
the quantity of the fertilizers requested 
exclusively for the crop indicated on his 
application and that he will not resell 
the fertilizers. 


E] Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Barrels, Casks, and Drums of Iron or 
Steel: Exempted from Import Duty and 
Other Taxes for Duration.— Barrels, 
casks, and drums of iron or steel, with 
a net capacity of from 40 to 60 American 
gallons, were exempted from import du- 
ties, taxes, and charges, including con- 
sular fees, for the duration of the present 
war, under provisions of Salvadoran leg- 
islative decree No. 15, published and ef- 
fective on March 12, 1942. The President 
will request the annulment of this decree 
as soon as normal conditions return. 
These products were previously dutiable 
at $5.50 per 100 gross kilograms. 

Customs Classification Established for 
Bill-of-Lading Forms.—A specific Clas- 
sification as been established in the Sal- 
vadoran customs tariff, covering forms 
for bills of lading, dutiable at $10 per 100 
gross kilograms, by terms of legislative 
decree No. 13, published and effective 
on March 12, 1942. 


France 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Lime Arsenate, Precipitated Sulphur, 
and Synthetic Rubber: Import Duties 
Suspended for 9 Months.—Import duties 
on lime arsenate and precipitated sulphur 
have been suspended in France for a 
period of 9 months beginning January 3, 
1942, by an order of November 18, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
January 3, 1942. 

The French import duty on synthetic 
rubber has been suspended for a period 
of 9 months beginning January 25, 1942, 
by an order of January 7, published in 
the Journal Officiel of January 25. 

Iron Metallurgy Products: Price- 
Equalization Taz Established on Stocks — 
An exceptional price-equalization tax has 
been established in France on the profits 
realized by merchants from Metallurgy 
products of iron sold from stocks at in- 
creased prices, by law No. 68 of January 
12, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of January 16. 
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This tax will be collected for the benefit 
of a Trade Compensation Office for Regu- 
lating Prices, created by this law. 

Biscuit and Pastry Industries: Organ- 
ization Committee Formed.—An organ- 
ization committee for the combined 
biscuit, pastry, diet foods, and similar 
industries has been formed in France, 
by decree No. 26 of January 9, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
January 17. 

Customs Treatment of Imports From 
and Into French Indochina During 
1942.—Lists of goods of French Indochi- 
nese origin, to be admitted duty-free or 
at reduced rates of duty into France, Al- 
geria, Tunisia, and the French colonies 
during the year 1942 have been estab- 
lished by French decrees Nos. 5426, 5427, 
5430, and 5433 of December 27, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of January 
1, 1942. Other decrees of the same date 
established the customs treatment during 
1942 of imports into French Indochina 
from these areas. 

[These decrees were issued in accordance 
with the provisions of the French law of 
October 15, 1940, giving French Indochina 
tariff autonomy. The customs treatment for 
1941 was announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 22, 1941.] 


Germany 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Customs Regime for Occupied Baltic 
Countries—A separate customs regime, 
with schedules of import duties, export 
duties, and “turn-over equalization 
taxes” is to be introduced for the 
German-occupied area of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania (designated as the 
“Ostland”), under the authority of de- 
crees of the German Commissioner for 
the “Ostland” of January 16, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Deutsche Zeitung im Ost- 
land, Riga, on February 11 and effective 
from February 1, 1942. 

The regime will be administered under 
German tariff and related laws and 
ordinances. Until the new schedules of 
rates of duty on imports and exports 
shall be imposed, the existing duty rates 
will apply, while the turn-over equaliza- 
tion tax will be 3 percent ad valorem 
until a new schedule of rates is formu- 
lated. Meanwhile, a list of articles 
exempt from duty, under certain condi- 
tions, on importation or exportation, has 
been published. It includes grain, oil- 
seeds, seed potatoes, domestic animals, 
solid fuels, synthetic fertilizers, agricul- 
tural insecticides and the like, nonpre- 
cious metals, crude or in simple manu- 
factures, and agricultural implements 
exceeding a value of 200 reichsmarks 


each. 
Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues for 
the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1941-— 
42 (October-March) totaled 15,780,000 
gourdes, while expenditures were 14,529,- 
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000 gourdes. Comparative figures for 
the corresponding 1940-41 period were, 
respectively, 19,260,000 and 16,905,000 
gourdes. 

The gross public debt as of March 31 
was 69,490,000 gourdes, compared with 
65,593,000 at the end of March 1941. The 
total expended under the public-works 
contract from July 1938 to March 1942 
was 26,191,000 gourdes. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


1942-43 Budget—Both revenues and 
expenditures for 1942-43 are estimated at 
12,222,000 lempiras. The most important 
items are (in thousands of lempiras): 
Revenues—Customs, 3,466; monopolies, 
2,857; stamp taxes, 1,028; services, 2,490; 
various revenues, 379; special revenues, 
2,322; total, 12,542; minus exchange and 
cumulative funds, 320; total, 12,222. Ex- 
penditures—Legislature, 149; Govern- 
ment, 1,509; Sanitation, 156; Charity, 
236; Foreign Relations, 431; War, Navy, 
and Aviation, 2,416; Education, 918; 
Treasury, 1,800; Public Credit, 709; De- 
velopment, Agriculture, and Labor, 1,576; 
special treasuries, 2,018; judiciary, 304. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


India’s Third War Budget—The Gov- 
ernment of India Central Budget as pre- 
sented to the Legislative Assembly by the 
Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
on February 28, disclosed a deficit of 
172,700,000 rupees for the year ended 
March 31, 1942, and a prospective esti- 
mated deficit of 470,700,000 rupees for 
the fiscal year 1942-43. Estimated ex- 
penditures for 1942-43 were placed at 
1,870,700,000 rupees, which includes 540,- 
000,000 rupees for civil needs and 1,330,- 
000,000 rupees for defense. Total reve- 


nues for the year, at existing levels of 
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taxation, were estimated at 1,400,000,000 
rupees. 

Proposals for meeting the deficit indi- 
cate that 120,000,000 rupees will be raised 
by new taxation and 350,000,000 by bor- 
rowing. 

New measures of direct taxation pro- 
posed by the Finance Member are: 

An income tax of 6 pies in the rupee 
on incomes of from 1,000 to 2,000 rupees 
(formerly exempt from income tax), the 
tax to apply on the excess Over the first 
750 rupees of total income. This liability 
to income tax will be considered dis- 
charged, however, if the asseSsee exer- 
cises the option of depositing one and 
one-quarter times the amount of the tax 
to which he would otherwise be liable 
in a defense savings account from which 
sums cannot be withdrawn until 1 year 
after the war and on which interest 
is payable at the rate of 242 percent per 
annum. 

The present flat percentage surcharge 
of 3343 percent on the basic rate of in- 
come tax and supertax will be replaced 
by a schedule of surcharge rates ranging 
from 6 pies in the rupee on the slab of 
taxable income between 1,500 and 5,000 
rupees to 9 pies in the rupee on the next 
5,000 rupees; 1 anna and 2 pies in the 
rupee on the succeeding 5,000 rupees; and 
1 anna, 3 pies in the rupee on the balance 
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of total income. The last rate is equiv- 
alent to a 50 percent surcharge. While 
the rates of surcharge on the first slabs 
of taxable income are somewhat higher 
than 50 percent, it is proposed to miti- 
gate their incidence in the case of in- 
comes not exceeding 6,000 rupees. A por- 
tion of the tax equal to one-half of 1 
percent of the assessee’s total income will 
be funded for his benefit and repaid to 
him after the end of the war. It is con- 
templated that this tax, as proposed, will 
proceed, in a fairly even progression, from 
less than 2 percent at one end of the scale 
to 85 percent at the other end of the 
scale—on an income of 3,000,000 rupees 
a year. 

The rate of the excess-profits tax is to 
be retained at 6624 percent, but, as an 
incentive to economy in business admin- 
istration, the Government proposes to 
contribute an amount up to one-tenth 
of the excess-profits tax paid to a reserve 
for the reequipment of industry after the 
war, provided the assessee deposits dou- 
ble this amount. The assessee’s contri- 
bution will earn 2 percent simple interest 
and will be repayable 1 year after the 
end of the war. 

The net addition to revenue from these 
direct taxes, excluding repayable depos- 
its and refundable elements which are to 
be treated as borrowings, is estimated at 
53,000,000 rupees. 

The main proposal in the field of in- 
direct taxation is the levy of an emer- 
gency surcharge of one-fifth of all cus- 
toms import duties. Exceptions to this 
surcharge are raw cotton on which the 
duty has recently been increased; gaso- 
line, on which the excise tax is to be 
increased from 12 to 15 annas a gallon, 
with a resultant automatic increase of 
a like amount in the import duty; and 
specified imports from Burma on which 
no increase is permitted under the terms 
of the trade agreement concluded last 
year between India and Burma. The 
duty on imported salt will continue un- 
changed, and the excise duties on kero- 
sene and on silver will be equated to the 
import duties now leviable on these com- 
modities. These increased duties became 
effective immediately and are expected to 
yield an additional revenue of 57,000,000 
rupees. 

Finally, it is proposed to raise the or- 
dinary letter postal rate from 1% annas 
to 1% annas; the minimum rate for or- 
dinary telegrams from 10 annas to 12 
annas; and the rate for express tele- 
grams from 1% to 1% rupees. The sur- 
charge on trunk-call fees is to be raised 
from 10 percent to 20 percent. These 
increases are expected to yield about 
10,000,000 rupees. 

Of the remaining 350,000,000 rupees 
to be met by borrowing, the Finance 
Member stated that, while in normal 
times this amount would be regarded as 
a formidable addition to the public debt, 
viewed against the background of India’s 
war effort, the intensive development of 
the country’s resources, and the strength 
derived from the conversion of external 
to internal debt, India’s financial situa- 
tion gave ground for encouragement. 
The Minister likewise indicated that the 
proposals were not merely revenue meas- 
ures but were designed to relieve the 
pressure of increased purchasing power 
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on the inevitably insufficient supply of 
goods and services. 

In discussing defense expenditures, the 
Finance Member placed the revised estj- 
mate of defense expenditure for 1941-49 
at 1,020,000,000 rupees, and the estimate 
for 1942-43 at 1,330,000,000. He stated 
that this represents only a fraction of 
the total sum being spent in India on the 
war, and that the amount of expendi- 
tures on defense services and supplies 
which the Government of India expects 
to recover from the British Government, 
in 1942-43, under the financial settlement 
between the two countries, will exceed 
4,000,000,000 rupees. 

Comments in financial circles in India 
on the proposed budget measures have 
been favorable, and the Finance Min- 
ister is commended for his general pro- 
gram of the last 3 years. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Compulsory War-Risk Insurance of 
Factories —Under a Government of 
India Ordinance of April 8, factory war- 
risk insurance became compulsory in 
British India effective from April 1, 1942, 

The scheme applies to all factories sit- 
uated in British India and coming under 
the Factories Act and to premises which 
were factories, within the definition of 
the term “factory” in the Factories Act, 
in 1939, 1940, and 1941, including works 
in the course of construction which, when 
completed, will become factories. 

The risks covered include all damage 
to the plant and machinery and buildings 
of factories caused by the enemy or in 
combating the enemy. An important 
feature is that the damage resulting 
from destructive measures taken by, or 
under orders of the Government, with a 
view to denying facilities to the enemy, 
are also covered. 

The basis of valuation for the purpose 
of insurance is the actual value of fac- 
tory buildings and factory plant and ma- 
chinery on the date of application for in- 
surance. Buildings, for the purpose of 
insurance, include all buildings, residen- 
tial or other, situated within 2 miles of 
a factory and used for the purposes of 
the factory. 

The primary liability to insure is that 
of the owner of the factory, but, where 
the owner fails to insure, the occupier 
of the factory is liable to do so as the 
agent of the owner. Persons having an 
interest in property insurable under the 
ordnance may also insure up to the 
extent of their interest. 

The premium payable is, in the first 
instance, a single premium of 4 percent 
of the value of the property, payable in 
installments, cover being provided up te 
March 31, 1944. The Government’s lia- 
bility to pay compensation is limited to 
80 percent of the damage. The insured 
bears the first 1,000 rupees or 20 percent 
of the claim, whichever is greater, in 
respect of such a claim. 

Insurance policies for war-risk insur- 
ance on factories must be taken out 
through insurance companies designated 
to act as agents of the Government, as is 
the case with war-risk insurance, made 
compulsory in India on October 1, 1940, 
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on certain goods held for sale on land or 
injland waters in British India. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Air Mail—The slowness 
and uncertainty of surface transport has 
caused a remarkable increase in air-mail 
traffic in Eire, according to the Minister 
for Posts and Telegraphs. The number 
of items posted for conveyance by the 
North Atlantic air-mail service in 1941 
was about 420,000, against 47,000 in 1940. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automatic and Semiautomatic Defiber- 
ing Machines Exempted from Import 
Duty During 1942.* 

Oil Seeds and Vegetable Oils: Export 
Licenses Required.* 

Rope-Bands: Export 
quired.* 


Licenses Re- 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Despite the many handicaps under 
which world trade in general is operating, 
Mexican business continued good during 
April. The practically normal volume of 
business during the first 4 months of 
1942 is further evidence that many Mexi- 
can merchants laid in substantial stocks 
of merchandise over the past year. Mer- 
chants were, however, looking more and 
more to domestic sources to meet the 
needs of their customers. At the same 
time industry is looking to local produc- 
ers of raw and semifinished materials 
to take the place of some that can no 
longer be obtained abroad. In the fields 
of metals, textiles, paints, varnishes, and 
containers, manufacturers are finding 
that, while imported products to which 
they had become accustomed in their 
manufacturing processes often are no 
longer available,.they are able to substi- 
tute others that are in stock and satis- 
factory for their purposes. Some items, 
however, cannot be replaced, and sales in 
such lines were off 15 to 25 percent dur- 
ing April. 

INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Major industries of Mexico are operat- 
ing actively. In the mining region around 
Chihuahua many new properties, par- 
ticularly lead and zinc deposits, are being 
opened. From other points in Mexico 
increasing quantities of other minerals 
are moving to the United States. 

The textile industry, both cotton and 
woolen, is particularly busy, most of the 
mills having several months’ backlog of 
orders. The same is true of lumber mills, 
which while they are unable to keep 
up with orders, are unwilling to put on 
extra help which, under present labor 
regulations, they could not later dis- 
charge. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Cordage factories around Merida, Yu- 
catan, are reported operating on full 
time, with little interest in new orders 
for the present. A Coco-fiber plant was 
opened in April. Cement plants, iron and 
steel mills, woodworking factories, rubber 
concerns, shoe manufacturers, and in 
general those industries making finished 
goods for retail consumption are busy at 
capacity schedules. On the other hand, 
the glass-making industry around Mon- 
terrey continues sub-par, working at 
about 30 percent below capacity. Scat- 
tered firms in other lines are also finding 
it difficult to maintain operations because 
of inability to obtain primary materials 
or equipment from abroad. 

Shark fishing continues to flourish, al- 
though prices in the United States for 
the shark livers have fallen considerably 
in the past few weeks. Operators are 
said to be fearful that prices will go still 
lower to the point where it will no longer 
be worth their while to engage in this 
work. Shrimp fishing off Guayamas was 
active during April. 

Petroleum production during March 
1942, was 16 percent below that reported 
for February, although both total output 
and export were greater than for March 
1941. In the petroleum industry a con- 
tinued shortage of spare parts, drilling 
material, engines, etc., is advanced as the 
reason for the falling off in output. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico’s foreign commerce during 
April was predominantly with the United 
States, and the volume of exports and 
imports was comparatively satisfactory, 
with exports increasing. 

The outstanding headline news of the 
month was the announcement of the con- 
clusion of the conversation between the 
Mexican and American commissioners 
engaged in the study of the various 
aspects of the problems connected with 
the expropriated petroleum properties. 

Another important development during 
April was the announcement of the agree- 
ment, designed to stimulate production 
and accelerate the movement of Mexican 
strategic minerals to the United States, 
which was signed by representatives of 
the Mexican and American Governments 
on April 29, 1942. 


LABOR SITUATION 


Labor was fully employed throughout 
Mexico, with a few minor exceptions. 
Some of the rayon factories in and 
around Mexico City were on part time, 
and the Veracruz and Tampico districts 
were affected by the slack port move- 
ment in those places, resulting in an un- 
employment ratio of about 10 or 12 per- 
cent. No serious strikes were reported 
during April. One large mining com- 
pany which had anticipated difficulties 
in negotiating a new labor contract has 
successfully met the situation and closed 
the agreement with its workers on the 
basis of a 1-peso-per-day increase. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


The response of Mexican agriculture 
to war conditions is encouraging.. While 
official stimulus has been given to a few 
crops, the response is the result mainly 
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of the price situation. Prices of food, 
feed, and fiber have advanced in recent 
months, and larger supplies are in de- 
mand. As the end of the dry season in 
Mexico approaches, indications point 
toward increased plantings of the more 
important crops. ortage of oilseeds is 
causing a rapid extension in the sowing 
of sesame, and even minor items such as 
peanuts and flax are up considerably. 
As a result of last year’s good prices, 
cotton plantings will probably be heavy. 
The demand for cotton linters, and the 
growth of short-staple cotton for double 
cut linters is causing a heavy expansion 
in the Mexicali area. Coconut palms are 
being planted, and there is intense in- 
terest in wild and cultivated rubber. 

Ample rains during the last season 
made for bumper crops, with the excep- 
tion of wheat, which in some areas rusted 
badly. With improvement in their 
financial position and prospective high 
prices, Mexican farmers are already 
planting more extensively, or intend to 
plant in excess of the year 1940-41. Pro- 
duction will, of course, depend in large 
part upon the quantity and distribution 
of precipitation during the summer 
months. Wheat imports during 1942-43, 
however, are likely. 

Barley is growing well in: Lower Cali- 
fornia, and the 20,000 acres planted there 
are expected to meet malting require- 
ments for the northwest area. In Coa- 
huila, frosts in March have now resulted 
in a 20-percent decline from expectations. 

While the early corn crop on the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec is normal, the crop 
in northeastern Mexico, especially around 
Monterrey, shows the effects of lack of 
rains. With good corn prices prevailing 
during the last season, farmers probably 
will increase plantings. 

The progressive drying out of farm and 
pasture lands made itself felt during 
April, though conditions were vastly bet- 
ter than those of the 2 preceding years. 
Scattered rains fell in April which, gen- 
erally speaking, had only slight effect. 
Drying, or lack of rainfall, was excep- 
tional around Monterrey and Matamoros. 

Cattle shipments to the United States 
during April were heavy. 
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Winter vegetables have had a heavy 
movement from the west coast of Mexico 
to the United States this year, exceeding 
that of last season. It is probable that 
plantings next fall will again be heavy. 
The garlic crop is reported to have been 
heavy, and new areas have gone into pro- 
duction, such as the Rio Verde Valley 
in San Luis Potosi. 

Bananas are suffering from lack of 
transportation and also from lack of con- 
trol of the sigatoka disease. Considerably 
more bananas could move out of Chiapas 
and Oaxaca were it not for a shortage of 
railroad cars and poor transportation fa- 
cilities. Earlier types of deciduous fruits, 
especially in Durango, were hit by the 
March frosts. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Supply Plentiful—The sup- 
ply of dollar exchange is ample for com- 
merce and other needs of the country, 
and there is no lag in remittances as a 
result of exchange difficulties. 


Newfoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Heightened Demand on Facilities.— 
The demand on transportation facilities 
during 1941 was exceptionally heavy, and 
at times considerable congestion resulted. 
This has been due in large measure to 
the space required for defense materials, 
with the consequent lack of tonnage 
available for ordinary merchandise, ac- 
cording to reports in the Newfoundland 
press. : 

Other factors contributing to the con- 
gestion were inadequate storage space 
and stevedoring facilities at local prem- 
ises of the steamship companies, and 
insufficient trucks available for haulage 
purposes. 
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The postal, telegraph, and telephone 
services in Newfoundland have been 
faced with an increased volume of busi- 
ness, and there was noted a reduction 
in efficiency and speed as a result. 
Steps were taken to install new equip- 
ment which will handle the new demand 
without delays. 


Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Governor Temporarily Authorized to 
Establish or Modify Internal Tazes on 
Goods.—The Governor of Reunion has 
been authorized, temporarily and until a 
date to be fixed by decree, to establish 
or modify internal taxes on imported or 
domestic products, by order No. 1688 
C. A., published in the Journal and 
Bulletin. 

Such orders issued by the Governor 
must have prior approval by the Admin- 
istrative Council and must be reported 
immediately to the French Secretary of 
State. The measures so taken will cease 
to have effect if annulled by decree. 

Casks, Demijohns, and Tin Cans: Ex- 
portation Subject to Permit and Guar- 
anty of Reimportation.* 


Surinam 
(Netherlands 


Guiana) 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL REVIEW OF YEAR 1941 


The calendar year 1941 was marked by 
continued recovery from the economic 
disorganization which attended the 
fall of Surinam’s mother country, the 
Netherlands. This recovery, which in 
some lines was quite pronounced, was 
made possible by the increasing impor- 
tance of the American-owned baurite- 
mining industry and by considerable dol- 
lar expenditures for airport construction. 
Agriculture and the forest industries 
have shared to some extent in the gen- 
eralimprovement. The arrival, and the 
pay rolls, of an American Army contin- 
gent further enhanced Surinam’s gen- 
eral 1941 (and 1942) prosperity. 

The most notable improvement was in 
government finance. Previous to the in- 
vasion of the Netherlands, Surinam was 
dependent on the home country for ap- 
proximately one-third of its budget. By 
means of drastic economies and greatly 
increased taxes on individual and corpo- 
rate incomes, the need for a subsidy was 
avoided in 1941, and a small budget sur- 
plus was produced. 

Chief adverse development over the 
year was an increasing shortage of im- 
ported goods. This was the result of 
severe restrictions placed on imports 
with a view to strengthening the coun- 
try’s foreign-exchange position, and of 
wartime restrictions and shortages on the 
part of the supplying countries. These 
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shortages of goods were accompanied by 
sharply rising prices, and it was neces. 
sary for the authorities to take steps in 
the direction of price control. Owing 
to the immobility of labor, a shortage of 
“free”—uncontracted-for—workers was 
beginning to make itself felt on the coast 
toward the end of the year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture was hard hit by the inva. 
sion of the Netherlands and of Norway, 
because these two countries provided the 
market for the bulk of the Surinam 
coffee crop. A number of coffee planta. 
tions were being abandoned at the begin. 
ning of 1941, while others were showing 
signs of neglect. Some coffee was sold 
to American buyers at that time, but at 
sacrifice prices insufficient to pay the cost 
of picking. However, arrangements were 
made during the fall of the year to per. 
mit Surinam to avail itself of a portion 
of the Netherlands Indies coffee quota. 
The present arrangement calls for the 
shipment of 25,000 bags to the United 
States; the outlook has improved greatly 
as a result, but lack of shipping may in. 
terfere with the delivery of this coffee, 

Although the principal sugar planta- 
tion continued to operate, having con- 
tracted in advance with English buyers, 
prices are said to be unremunerative, 
Considerably higher prices are being paid 
by American buyers, but existing con- 
tracts appear to tie up virtually the whole 
Surinam production, and the country, 
therefore, is not benefiting by the im- 
proved market conditions. 

The government has sought to encour- 
age the production of rice on small hold. 
ings in an effort to reallocate the idle 
and imported plantation labor. As a re- 
sult, a record crop was raised in 1941, 
Both the domestic price and the export 
of rice are subject to strict government 
control, and the entire crop is turned over 
to the authorities at a nominal price— 
the additional return, ensuing from sale 
abroad, being later distributed to the 
growers on a pro-rata basis. Given nor- 
mal rainfall, the coastal lowlands of Suri- 
nam are well adapted to the culture of 
rice, but production is still limited by lack 
of efficient employment of labor. 

Surinam is unique among the Guianas 
in that it has a plentiful supply of poten- 
tial laborers. Thousands of East In- 
dians and Hindus have in past years been 
imported into the colony for plantation 
work but, largely because of the neces- 
sity of trading almost exclusively with 
the mother country on a restricted-price 
basis, the colony has never felt encour- 
aged to increase its output to an extent 
where this surplus of labor could be ab- 
sorbed to advantage. 

No export market was found for citrus 
fruit or bananas, of which there is an 
appreciable surplus. An attempt is be- 
ing made to increase the production of 
vegetable oils in order to make the coun- 
try more self-sufficient. 


MINING 


The mining and shipping of bauzite is 
by far the greatest industry in Surinam. 
Exports of bauxite increased substan- 
tially in 1941 over previous years. More- 
over, as a result of higher wages and 
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taxes, a greater portion of the value of 
these exports was retained in the colony 
than in former years. The increase in 
production followed the opening of a new 
mine, and development of a third mine 
js in progress. 

A marked decrease in gold production 
took place in 1941. The entire produc- 
tion is turned over to the local bank of 
jssue at a price fixed by the government. 
It appears that production is likely to 
decline further because of rising wages 
and a shortage of labor in the mining 
regions. 

A project for experimental oil drilling 
in the Nickerie district was being imple- 
mented at the end of the year. A de- 
posit of pitchblende was discovered. No 
progress was made in the development 
of other mineral wealth, and an under- 
taking for the mining of mercury was 
abandoned. 


Forest INDUSTRIES 


The market for balata was weak dur- 
ing the first half of the year but improved 
toward the end of 1941. As in the case 
of bauxite, shipments of balata in 1941 
showed considerable increase over the 
preceding year. There is possibility that 
some wild rubber may again be tapped. 
The use of other native gums as chicle 
substitutes and for miscellaneous pur- 
poses is under investigation. 

It should be of interest to note thar 
there are some 19,000 “Djukas,” or “Bush 
Negroes,” in the interior, living much the 
same type of lives as their African an- 
cestors did, who could be persuaded by 
proper inducements to collect balata and 
other forest products. They are very 
capable workers for themselves, and for 
their own profit. 

The lumber industry experienced a 
boom during the latter part of the year, 
and sawmills have been unable to meet 
the demand for lumber on construction 
projects. Only a small quantity of piling 
was exported, however, because of the 
heavy local demand for other varieties 
of timber. 


INDUSTRY 


The only manufacturing industries in 
the colony involve the production of ice, 
matches, cigarettes and cigars, and the 
bottling of nonalcoholic beverages, all for 
local consumption. With the exception 
of the match industry, all of these have 
been handicapped by the inability to 
secure sufficient materials, because of 
quota restrictions. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND SHIPPING 


Owing to the need for economy in gov- 
ernment expenditure, only minor addi- 
tions to the road system were made 
during the course of the year. There 
was likewise only a slight increase in the 
number of telephones in use. Air com- 
munications remained substantially the 
same, with American seaplanes calling 
once a week on the run from Miami 
and Trinidad to Belém (Para, Brazil). 
In addition, a weekly service to Trinidad 
and Curacao was maintained by a Neth- 
eflands company. A new airfield was 
completed by an American line, and more 
— services may be inaugurated in 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Swiss Rail Traffic Hits 
All-Time High 


The volume of Switzerland’s rail- 
road passenger and freight traffic 
in 1941 was the largest on record. 
Chief contributing factors were the 
unusually heavy international 
transit traffic, military transporta- 
tion, and the diversion of freight 
and passengers to the railroads as 
a result of motor-traffic curtail- 
ment brought about by the drastic 
rationing of gasoline and other 
motor fuels. ~~ 

About 144,000,000 passengers 
were transported during 1941—an 
increase of 19,500,000 over 1940 and 
16,000,000 more than in 1930. This 
represents a monthly average of 
12,000,000 passengers, or a daily 
average of 400,000, a large figure 
for a railway system of about 2,900 
kilometers. 

The volume of freight carried 
was even more impressive and 
amounted to 23,300,000 tons, 3,000,- 
000 more than in 1940, or a daily 
average of apprixomately 60,000 
tons. 


POPOIIO DODO DODO DIDI I ODO ODIOOOII ODOR. 


The rise in bauzite shipments has 
drawn larger numbers of vessels to Para- 
maribo, and harbor dues and charges 
provided a substantial source of govern- 
ment revenue. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The country’s foreign-trade position 
improved substantially during the year 
as a result of increased exports. Al- 
though imports continued to be limited 
by quota restrictions, increases in the 
quotas are to take effect beginning with 
the second quarter of 1942. The United 
States was both the principal customer 
and supplier, although priorities and 
shortages are causing importers to in- 
vestigate the possibility of securing in- 
expensive manufactured articles from 
Brazil and Argentina. Foreign exchange 
has been available to importers who pos- 
sess the requisite import quotas. Ster- 
ling exchange is available for imports 
from Great Britain, but the difficulty of 
securing deliveries prevented an exten- 
sion of trade with that country. 


Cost oF LIVING 


Import restrictions and increased do- 
mestic purchasing power exerted a strong 
influence on prices during 1941. While 
there is no official cost-of-living index, 
the simple (unweighted) index for im- 
ported goods rose by 23 percent, while 
the index for domestic produce increased 
by 16 percent (as compared with the last 
1940 figure). It is probable, however, 
that the cost of living for some classes in- 
creased more than these figures indicate. 
Canned goods in particular have reached 
levels two and three times as high as 
those in the United States, and many 
imported articles are no longer to be had. 
The level of wages has likewise risen 
appreciably, and plantation owners com- 
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plain that they are unable to find labor 
to pick coffee. Two gold mines have been 
forced to discontinue operations because 
of the labor shortage. 


GOVERNMENT’S COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
POoLicy 


The need of conserving foreign ex- 
change and the desire to balance the 
budget have compelled the authorities to 
maintain stringent control over imports 
and exchange. The system instituted at 
the time of the invasion of the Nether- 
lands was strengthened and extended 
during 1941, and a very inclusive foreign- 
exchange law went into effect in March of 
that year. All foreign income and ex- 
change holdings were turned over to the 
government-managed fund, though ex- 
ceptions were made for some corporate 
holders. All transactions in foreign ex- 
change were subject to license. The local 
bank of issue, which is also the principal 
banking institution, was given a monop- 
oly of foreign-exchange dealings, acting 
as the government’s agent. 

Restriction on imports caused prices to 
rise. The government, attempting to 
curb this inflationary trend, fixed, in 
some cases, the allowable margins of 
profit and even retail prices. These 
efforts, however, have been only partially 
successful, and the cost of living and 
wages, as already indicated, continue to 
rise. Circulation of bank notes increased 
by more than half during the year. 

The colonial government has, however, 
been eminently successful—with the help 
of the war, for the first recent time— 
in balancing income and outlay. This 
was accomplished by cutting salaries and 
introducing other economies, and princi- 
pally by increasing taxes, customs duties, 
and harbor dues. Expanded baurite 
production increased government reve- 
nues through larger royalties, but the 
main factors were greater income and 
excess-profits tax returns. The govern- 
ment policies were carried out in a con- 
sistent manner, and, as a result, it has 
been possible to restore a portion of the 
cuts in the salaries of government 
workers. 

A substantial surplus, for the first time 
in many years, is in view for the year 
1942, provided bauzite shipments con- 
tinue at present levels. Because of cau- 
tious planning of the budget, it has been 
possible to mitigate the severe policies 
that were thought necessary when, at 
the time of the invasion of the mother 
country, the Netherlands, the colony was 
faced with a probable deficit of 1,500,000 
guilders out of a total budget of some 
5,000,000. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon Goods: Import Duty Reduced.— 
The duty on rayon stockings imported 
into Sweden has been reduced from 30 
to 20 crowns per kilogram and the duty 
or other rayon goods has been reduced 
to 12 crowns per kilogram, by the Swed- 
ish Riksdag, according to an announce- 
ment of May 7, 1942, from Stockholm. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Automotive 
Products 


CanapA’s EXPORTS 


Exports of automobiles and parts from 
Canada during April, and for the first 
4 months of 1942, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





April | Cumulatire 1942 


Classification j = 


r | wy. | 
— Dollars ber | Dollars 








Automobiles, | 


freight: 
1-ton capacity or 

le paiepaben 3, 537 2, 648, 256) 11, 265) 9, 070, 556 
Over 1-ton capac- 

2 Se 15, 5751‘ 8, 536, 882) 30, 732/46, 017, $54 


y 
Automobiles, pas- | 


senger: 
Valued at $500 or 
Nee 12 1 925 











500 230, 881 
Valued at over | 
$500 up to $1,000. 607, 409, 525; 1,836) 1,401, 395 
Valued at over | 
ci aaa 12 12,410 213 232, 456 
Automobiles, parts 
A Ae See: fk o oe i 11, 135. 824 





1 Decreases compared with March. 


Canada’s only exports of foreign auto- 
motive products: during April consisted 
of $68,299 worth of automobile parts. 


Drastic CuT IN NUMBER OF CARS ON 
DENMARK’S ROADS 


Only 33,800 motorcars are now being 
operated in Denmark, compared with 
162,000 10 years ago, according to reports 
in the European press. Of the cars now 
in operation, 23,000 are trucks, 4,000 pas- 
senger cars (belonging chiefly to doc- 
tors), 3,600 taxicabs, and 2,000 units be- 
long to the police and to the fire brigades. 

Certain restrictions have been intro- 
duced in order to maintain the transpor- 
tation capacity of the automobile traffic 
at the same level as was fixed in 1940 
for this most important means of trans- 
portation. In addition to supplies of 
gasoline on hand and that being ob- 
tained from Germany, large quantities 
of domestic wood have been made avail- 
able as fuel for gas-producer units. 

Limited use is also being made of the 
following kinds of fuel and motive power: 
electricity, natural gas, methane gas, and 
carbide. The problem of fuel for motor- 
car operation in Denmark has thus been 
solved. 


Chemicals 


New GAs MASKS FOR DENMARK 


A gas mask containing filters which 
cannot be penetrated by carbon monox- 
ide has been developed in Denmark, and 
mass production will probably be started 
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Silk Purse 
Ear? Maybe 
Eelskins Now Play Role 


in “Glamor” 


from Sow’s 


Not—but 


That one can make fashionable 
charm-enhancing shoes and purses 
from eelskins is being proved daily 
in a leather factory and tannery in 
Fredericia, Denmark. 
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, Consuming 30,000 eelskins a 
| week, the factory is now working } 
' largely on straps for gas masks, { 
| but experiment shows that the } 
> skins may be adapted to other 4 
} uses, among which are roller-skate | 
» straps. q 
‘ Experiments are even being {4 
| made on sewing thread produced } 
‘ from eelskins, but results have not 4 
| yet been announced. The factory, | 
> at present expanding, consumes 4 
~ more than 70,000 fishskins of all 
} kinds per week, supplied by fish j 
; dealers from all parts of this north- 4 
} ern kingdom now occupied by Nazi } 
‘ forces. 
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in the near future, according to the Dan- 
ish press. The mask, which has been 
tested and approved by competent au- 
thorities, is the first to be constructed 
in Denmark that will afford protection 
from carbon monoxide. 


DENMARK DISCOVERS RUST-PROOFING 
TREATMENT 


Thrifty Denmark has scored another 
victory against waste, according to the 
European press. Each year millions of 
crowns (kroner) are lost in Denmark 
through rusting and corrosion of metals, 
and under present conditions, with met- 
als scarce — almost irreplaceable — the 
effect of such losses are magnified. 

Scientists have been searching for new 
processes for protecting metals against 
rust, and, following a series of experi- 
ments, a Copenhagen firm recently an- 
nounced that it has found phosphate to 
be an effective preventive of corrosion 
and the formation of rust on iron, zinc, 
and zinc alloys. 

Articles made of these metals are 
placed in a phosphatic solution, and in 
this chemical bath, their surfaces be- 
come rough or granulated. Paints and 
varnishes will not peel from surfaces so 
treated, it is claimed. 

Because the range of articles which can 
be made rust-proof by this treatment is 
large and includes articles in daily use— 
bicycles, automobile parts, screws, nuts, 
fittings, and many others—the new 


phosphate process has aroused much 
interest throughout the country. 


Construction 


HOUSING SHORTAGE PLAGUES WINNIPEG, 
CANADA 


An acute housing shortage is being ex. 
perienced in Winnipeg, and city author. 
ities are endeavoring to learn how other 
crowded cities have taken care of the 
problem, in the hope that some solution 
may be found. 

Suggestions have been made that a 
number of old, vacant warehuses and 
factory buildings be converted into tem- 
porary family quarters. 

The city needs about 9,000 new hous- 
ing units, but there is little possibility 
of large-scale home construction at this 
time because the peculiar soil conditions 
of Winnipeg require steel and concrete 
foundations. Building permits will not 
be issued unless steel reinforcements are 
used, and priorities for the steel cannot 
be obtained. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN MEDELLIN, 
COLOMBIA 


The construction program now under 
way in Medellin consists largely in the 
replacement of old buildings. Full utili- 
zation is being made of salvaged ma- 
terials. It appears that materials short- 
ages will not become acute until the end 
of the current year. Meantime, build- 
ing continues at a high level. 


NEWFOUNDLAND CONSTRUCTION 


There was considerable activity in gen- 
eral building and renovation in New- 
foundland during 1941, particularly at 
Corner Brook, Grand Falls, Botwood, 
Bell Island, and St. John’s. 

The employment afforded by the con- 
struction of defense projects has caused 
a labor boom, says the Newfoundland 
press. It is estimated that at the peak 
period during the fall some 22,000 New- 
foundlanders were employed, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, on war work, with a 
pay roll equivalent to $2,500,000 per 
month. 

A large recreational center is being 
built at St. John’s at an estimated cost 
of a quarter of a million dollars. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, Has Bic BumLDINe 
PROGRAM 


A large building program is under way 
in Stockholm, and a program for con- 
structing 300 apartments, or 22 com- 
plexes, was scheduled to begin in March 
1942 and to be completed by October. 
This program, formulated by a consul- 
tative organization for the erection of 
buildings formed by the Swedish trade 
unions in the building line, is to cost 
about 5,000,000 crowns (about $1,190, 
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500). Building loans from the city of 
Stockholm are expected to be granted. 


NEw HIGHWAYS IN TURKEY 


During 1941, 645 kilometers of new 
strategic highways were constructed in 
Turkey, and 670 kilometers of old roads 
were repaired. Work continued on a 
stretch of 650 kilometers on the Trabzon- 
Erzurum-Iran transit route and on the 
highways connecting Siirt and Bitlis with 
Kurtalan, the terminal of the Diyarbe- 
kir-Cizre line. 

The Turkish Republic, which started 
with a total of 17,335 kilometers of roads 
and highways, now has a network total- 
ing 44,256 kilometers, and work on the 
building of new highways and improve- 
ment of old roads continues steadily. 


MAGYARS RECONSTRUCTING “OccUPIED” 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The Hungarian Government has “suc- 
cessfully carried out” a large amount of 
reconstruction in Yugoslavia following 
the Magyar occupation of the southern 
Provinces, European press reports reveal. 

During the past year, the Hungarian 
military administration rebuilt seven 
railway lines leading to Trianon-Hungary 
which the Yugoslavs had discontinued. 
Up to the present time, the Hungarian 
State Railways have repaired two bridges 
over the Drau, one over the Mur, one 
over the Karasica, and eight over the 
Franz-Canal as well as an underpass 
which had been blown up near Szabadka. 
Four bridges have been permanently re- 
built and 14 only provisionally so. Fur- 
thermore, the removal of the ruins of 
most of the bridges has been completed. 
On this work 2,300,000 pengés have al- 
ready been expended, but the total cost 
will be much higher. 

Within 1 year, for road repair, 1,620,- 
000 pengés have been spent, and 53,000 
cubic meters of building material have 
been used. 

Of the 85 bridges in all the area now 
occupied by Hungary, 68 were destroyed 
by the Yugoslav Army. Of the latter, 39 
were completely rebuilt within 1 year and 
23 others provisionally reopened, say the 
Magyars. Plans for 18 new road bridges 
have also been made. 


Essential Oils 


LIMES AND Lime O1t IN CoLrMA, MEXICO 


Despite its size, tiny Colima, located 
about two-thirds of the way down the 
west coast and almost parallel to Mexico 
City, is Mexico’s chief lime-producing 
State. Mexico itself leads the Western 
Hemisphere in this respect, probably 
ranking second only to Egypt in world- 
wide production. Having an area of only 
12,009 square miles and a population of 
61,923, Colima ranks first with 20 percent 
of the lime-producing trees, neighbor- 
ing Michoacan second with 16 percent, 
and Veracruz third with 15 percent. 

Reasons for Colima’s definite lead are 
to be found in its humid, tropical cli- 
mate and rich volcanic soil, which pro- 
vide ideal conditions for cultivating this 
fruit. The growing of limes is Colima’s 
number-1 industry, outranking produc- 
tion of sugar, coquito nuts, coconuts, rice, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Britain’s Farmers Take to 
Electric Fences, Soil-Heat- 
ing Cables, Varied Elec- 
tric Devices 


Rural electrification advanced 
notably in Great Britain in 1941, 
according to the British press, and 
more than 50,000 farmers are now 
utilizing electricity in their work. 

During the year, many dairies 
were equipped with electric steri- 
lizers; numerous electric water 
pumps were installed; and the sup- 
ply of electric motors was not equal 
to the demand. Grinding mills and 
machinery for the preparation of 
food products grown on the farms 
are now operated by electricity 
wherever possible. 

Electric fences, which have been 
adopted generally, have been found 
to be less expensive than other 
varieties. Horticulturists are using 
soil-heating cables to speed the 
growth of seedlings planted under 
glass. 
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and other foods. When you sip a lime 
drink, therefore, you may be contribut- 
ing to the livelihood of 5,000 to 10,000 
people in that Mexican State. 

Cultivation of the lime tree on an im- 
portant scale in Colima began in 1900 and 
has expanded at a tremendous rate dur- 
ing the past few years. Since 1936, an 
average of 25,000 trees have been planted 
annually. Producing trees in this State 
in 1939 were estimated at 150,000; now 
they are said to number between 200,000 
and 250,000. During 1941, about 40,000 
new trees were planted, and it is reported 
that 60,000 new trees may be set out 
this year. Colima trees reach full pro- 
duction about 6 years after planting and 
continue to bear for 15 to 20 years. 

From 1931 through 1941, exports of 
limes rose from 6,000 boxes (60 pounds to 
the box) to 35,000 boxes, and domestic 
consumption from 1,000 boxes to 16,000 
boxes. These figures are exclusive of the 
limes which are sold each year to lime-oil 
factories for industrial purposes. 

The entire lime crop of Colima for 1941, 
it is estimated, amounted to approxi- 
mately 5,400 metric tons (201,600 boxes), 
and it is predicted that the 1942 yield 
will approximate 17,600 tons (283,733 
boxes), or an increase of 40 percent over 
the previous year. 

Although production of lime oil is a 
fairly recent development, this aspect of 
the industry is mounting steadily in im- 
portance. Practically all the lime-oil 
plants of Mexico are located in Colima. 
The first plant was built in 1935, and 
some 2,800 pounds of distilled oil were 
produced that year from 400 tons of 
limes. In 1941, over 48,000 pounds of 
lime oil were distilled from more than 
5,000 tons of limes delivered to the seven 
mills now in operation. Three new mills 
are being built this year, and it is esti- 
mated that 1942 production of lime oil 
will exceed 50,000 pounds. 
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During normal times the mills con- 
sume about 50 percent of the State’s an- 
nual lime crop, utilizing principally the 
culls and unmarketable fruit. However, 
with higher prices offered by the plants, 
industrial consumption has increased 
substantially, an estimated 77 percent of 
the 1941 crop having been delivered to 
the mills. Since the beginning of the 
war, the price of distilled oil has jumped 
from $3.25 to $8 per pound and of cold 
pressed oil from $8.50 to $12 per pound. 
Practically all the lime oil produced goes 
to the United States. 


Of all seven Colima oil plants now 
yielding distilled lime oil, only two pro- 
duced cold-pressed oil. An average of 
7 pounds of oil to the ton are obtained by 
the distillation process and 6 pounds by 
the cold-press method. Cold-pressed oil, 
processed by centrifugals, by Italian 
skin-scraping machines, or simply by 
hand, is of a higher quality, since little 
or no ether or other desirable properties 
are lost, and this type of oil commands 
a better price in the export market. Ap- 
proximately 4,500 pounds of cold-pressed 
oil were manufactured during 1941; this 
amounted to about 10 percent of the 
entire oil production. 


The uses of lime oil are numerous and 
familiar: for making soft drinks, as 
essences for cooking, and confections. 
Also significant are its byproducts. Lime 
juice remaining after oil has been pro- 
duced is made into calcium citrate, and 
the skins are fed to cattle and used as 
fertilizer. Colima has a sizable citrate- 
of-lime industry, 75 tons having been 
produced in 1941; 1942 production will 
probably reach 115 tons as a result of 
establishing a new citric-acid plant. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Pric—E ADMINISTRATOR HITS EVASIONS OF 
CocoA PRICING PROVISIONS 


Evasions by certain cocoa importers 
and dealers of the pricing provisions 
in Maximum Price Schedule No. 51 
(Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Butter) were 
criticized on May 18 by the United States 
Price Administrator, who indicated that 
sellers continuing these practices will be 
subject to the penalties provided for 
under the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942. 


WORLD TOTALS for PRODUCTION of RUBBER 


a EACH TIRE EQUALS 
1910 © 100,000 A, 
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Specific trade abuses drawing the Ad- 
ministrator’s criticism were: 

1. Practice of certain sellers in refus- 
ing to offer cocoa to large-scale buyers 
in lots of more than 25 bags, in order 
to take advantage of the 742 peicent 
premium over the regular ceiling price 
allowed in the schedule on such small-lot 
sales. 

2. Refusal of some sellers to merchan- 
dise at other than gross weights, thus 
failing to allow the usual discount from 
the maximum price for “tare”—or weight 
of the empty cover. This “tare,” in the 
case of Superior Bahia cocoa from Bra- 
zil—which is now the principal source of 
domestic supply—ranges between 15g 
and 134 pounds per bag of 130 pounds. 

3. Refusal of some merchandisers to 
sell at other than the net shipping 
weights obtained at the time of export 
from the foreign forwarding point. 
Usually loss in weight of some 2 percent 
occurs on Superior Bahia cocoa. For- 
eign shippers customarily grant Amer- 
ican buyers the 2 percent allowance to 
cover loss in weight during ocean voyage 
en route from Braz‘] to American ports. 

The Administrator also condemned the 
practice of some manufacturers who buy 
direct from foreign sources on other than 
an exdock, United States, basis for failure 
to deduct from their purchasing price the 
usual 2 percent loss in weight. By this 
circumvention, therefore, manufacturers 
have offered to pay slightly higher than 
the OPA ceiling price. Thus they make 
their bids more attractive than those of 
competitors. 


COLOMBIA’S COFFEE PRODUCTION AND 
EXportTs 


Exports of coffee from Colombia dur- 
ing March 1942 were made only to the 
United States, and they amounted to 
420,272 sacks, of 60 kilograms. This 
compared with exports in March 1941 of 
314,153 sacks, of which 280,915 sacks were 
shipped to the United States. March 
1942 exports brought the total shipped 
in the present quota year to 1,830,751 
sacks, compared with 2,229,214 sacks for 
the same period of the 1940-41 quota 
year. 

Registrations on March 31, 1942, were 
the equivalent of 2,958,865 sacks, leaving 
but 632,766 sacks allowable under the 
quota not yet registered. The coffee 
quota for Colombia was filled on April 
18, 1942, with the full total of 3,591,630 
sacks. 

Fifty percent of the crop from the 
Armenia region, it is reported, will be 
lost because of the prolonged drought 
and the scarcity of pickers. Production 
for Colombia as a whole probably will 
not vary greatly from the usually ac- 
cepted figure of 4,000,000 sacks (of 170 
kilograms) of hulled coffee. 


Costa Rica’s CocoA SHIPMENTS 


Costa Rica’s exports of cocoa beans for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1942, 
amounting to 418,919 kilograms, repre- 
sented a large decline from the 1,470,217 
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Nazis Have More Bread 
Than Swedes: Figures 
Prove It 
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The new German weekly bread 
ration to private consumers is be- 
ing reduced from 2,250 grams to 
2,000 grams, while the corre- 
sponding Swedish ration is 1,625 
grams of soft bread or 1,250 grams 
of flour. The German fat ra- 
tion will be reduced from 269 
grams to 206 grams, compared 
with 250 grams in Sweden. The 
weekly meat ration per person in 
Germany will be cut from 400 
grams to 300 grams, being 20 grams 
less than the corresponding Swed- 
ish ration (320 grams) at the 
present time. 
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kilograms exported in the first quarter 
last year. This decrease is attributable 
to a shortage of shipping facilities, as 
production has been reported to be the 
same as in previous years. Exports for 
the first quarter of the current year: 





Country of destination Kilograms 
United States 89, 204 
Colombia 164, 215 
Chile , } 69, 000 
Peru_. 48, 900 
Uruguay... 5, 600 
Argentina 42, 000 
| : 
Total... i | 418, 919 


i 


DOMINICAN COFFEE SITUATION 


Coffee exporters in the Dominican Re- 
public were able to fill their quota under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement in 
February 1942, but some shipments con- 
tinued during March under the addi- 
tional 15 percent of the 1942-43 quota 
granted to them. Exporters found little 
difficulty in obtaining all the coffee they 
could afford to buy, and as a conSequence 
were able to export readily to the limit 
of the quota. In some cases difficulties 
arose in obtaining shipping space on 
vessels, but the greater part of the 
1941-42 quota had already been exported 
by the time that present war conditions 
disrupted schedules. 

Coffee exporters estimate that ap- 
proximately 37,500 60-kilogram bags are 
at present ready for shipment. Since 
this is an unseasonal cargo amounting to 
approximately 2,250 tons, some time may 
elapse before all of-it can be shipped. 

According to the best estimates of coffee 
dealers, approximately 125,000 bags were 
on hand as of January 1, 1942. Dealers 
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further state that about 30,000 bags 
were exported during the first 3 months 
of 1942, leaving some 95,000 bags on hand 
as of March 31, 1942. Of that amount 
it was expected that about 37,500 bags 
would be exported during the next few 
months, leaving a balance of 57,500 bags 
for local consumption. 


COCOA IN ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s 1942 cocoa crop is expected 
to equal that of 1941 despite adverse 
weather conditions. Movement of the 
current crop was scheduled to begin dur- 
ing the first part of May, but growers 
and exporters are fearing that their prod- 
uce will be affected by the shortage of 
shipping facilities. 

Cocoa is the most important agricul- 
tural product exported from Ecuador, 
and in 1941 amounted to 14,078,714 kilo- 
grams, of which the United States took 
13,577,866. 

Cocoa stocks in Guayaquil awaiting 
shipment amounted to 1,532 tons on 
April 15. By June 15 some 3,995 tons of 
cocoa are expected to be available for 
shipment. 


DISPOSAL OF EL SALVADOR’S COFFEE Crop 


It is now possible to make a fairly ac- 
curate estimate concerning the disposal 
of El Salvador’s 1941-42 coffee crop. 
From recent returns the size of the crop 
is now estimated at considerably more 
than had been supposed, being placed at 
860,000 Salvadoran bags, or 1,002,158 
Brazilian bags. 

Of this amount, 73,414 bags were de- 
stroyed in the recent fire at the port of 
Acajutla; 750,697 bags are required to 
fill the United States quota, and 134,010 
bags of the Regulatory Quota have been 
sold abroad in markets other than the 
United States. This leaves 43,767 bags 
of the Regulatory Quota on hand. The 
Coffee Control Office feels that there will] 
be no difficulty in disposing of that 
amount and that El Salvador will again 
finish its coffee year with no carry-over. 

Prices remained firm at ceiling levels 
throughout April, but trading was slow, 
as is usual at the end of the season when 
little coffee remains to be sold 

Coffee exports during April 1942 are 
compared below with those of April 1941 
and March 1942: 








| 
To April March | April 
1941 1942 1942 
| | 
Bags of | Bags of | Bags of 
60 kilo- | 60 kilo- | 60 kilo 
grams grams grams 
All countries | 97,023 | 168,030 | 153, 688 
United States 96, 283 | 161,969 | 148, 559 





Coffee shipments in April 1942, accord- 
ing to country of destination, were: 
United States, 148,559 bags; Canada, 
3,847 bags; and Argentina, 1,282 bags. 

Exports for the first 4 months of the 
1942 calendar year amounted to 523,808 
bags, of which the United States took 
510,695, compared with 338,954 bags ex- 
ported during the same period of 1941, 
with 336,821 bags going to the United 
States. 

The carry-over of coffee stocks in Hl 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in the 
port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as of 
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April 30, 1942, is given below together 
with the figures for March 31, 1942, and 
April 30, 1941: 


—_— 





Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Item 30, 1941 | 31, 1942 30, 1942 





pend Bags of | Bags of 
60 kilo- | 60 kilo- | 60 kilo- 
grams | grams | grams 
duutiieun 192, 037} 206,931} 54, 147 
...----}| 260,000) 40, 7: 


Stocks in ports. ._- 

Stocks in interior. __- 

Stocks of the “Regulatory 
Quota” held ae the Mort- 














gage Bank 114,000) 37, 032).._..--- 
In ports. . untae sweeiaawedciaateenuatewamee te 33, 958 
a ee CSS Seer 42, 306 

Total carry-over... 


| 306, 037 503, 063 171, 197 
| 





Cocoa Exports FROM GRENADA 


Grenada (British West Indies), ex- 
ported 4,418 hundredweight of raw cocoa 
in January 1942, compared with 19,136 
hundredweight in January 1941. It is re- 
ported officially that the 1941-42 cocoa 
crop may not reach 40,000 bags, because 
of the dry weather in previous seasons; 
indications so far are that 38,000 bags 
would be a reliable estimate. 

The quota for the United Kingdom is 
1,750 tons (about 19,200 bags), but ship- 
ments are slow. An official notice in the 
Government Gazette of January 24, 1942, 
stated that no cocoa licenses will be 
granted for destinations other than the 
United Kingdom until the quantity re- 
quired by that country has been booked 
for shipment. 

The following table shows exports of 
cocoa in 1941, with comparative figures 
for 1940: 








| 
Destination | 1940 1941 
Hun- | Hun- 
dred- | dred- 
weight | weight 
United Kingdon. 31,922 | 19, 124 
Canada . | 13, 137 | 30, 293 
Other British Empire ; | 361) 1,744 
United States | 8,495 | 13, 577 
Other countries 2, 14 | 
Total | 56, 059 | 64, 738 





GUATEMALA’S COFFEE MARKET 


During April’ the Guatemala coffee 
market continued dull with respect to 
sales, but shipments went out in good 
volume. Virtual termination of sales of 
the 20 percent of blocked coffee through 
the Central Bank of Guatemala and the 
nearing of the limit of the Guatemalan 
quota to the United States curtailed 
operations. There was some activity in 
sales of the 80 percent blocked produc- 
tion, but uncertainties as to how this 
coffee could be transported to nonquota 
markets were a restraining influence. 
Prices continued generally firm and in 
accordance with ceiling levels. The price 
differential between quota and nonquota 
coffee was considerably reduced, as in- 
quiries from nonquota sources became 
more numerous. 

News of the removal of the 15 percent 
limit to over-shipments to the United 
States was received with satisfaction. 
Coffee-control authorities were reluctant 
to overship the current quota at the ex- 
pense of the 1942-43 quota, but the ex- 
igencies of transportation may be the 
controlling factor. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Favorable reports as to the condition 
of the coming 1942-43 crop continue to 
be received. Indications still point to a 
uniformly larger production in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Exports of coffee by countries of des- 
tination during the periods correspond- 
ing to the months April 1942, March 
1942, and April 1941: 




















4 weeks, ety . bg 
ti : Apr. 3 to | Feb. 27 to} Mar. 28 
Destination Aor 30, Apr. 2, | to Apr. 
1942 1942 24, 1941 
Bags of 60| Bags of 60| Bags of 60 
kilograms | kilograms | kilograms 
United States -. - - " 82, 637 102, 266 99, 998 
Switzerland - - a 562 1, 823 oe 
Canada. --.- » 45 1, 243 3, 312 
British Honduras_...__- 38 | A Re 
Sweden. ..-... Aid 10, 525 
Total.............| 83, 282 =| 105, 389 0 | 113, 835 





Exports of Guatemalan coffee during 
the elapsed portion of the current quota 
year (October 1, 1941, to April 30, 1942) 
were: United States, 411,394 bags of 60 
kilograms each; Staten Island Foreign 
Trade Zone, 2,864 bags; Canada, 28,341 
bags; Switzerland, 5,825 bags; and Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Philippine Islands, Brit- 
ish Honduras, and China, each less than 
1,000 bags. 


Cocoa IN JAMAICA 


There was little, if any, carry-over of 
stocks of cocoa beans in Jamaica at the 
end of last year. Most of the 1941 pro- 
duction was sold, although some of it 
was stored on Kingston wharves at the 
beginning of 1942 awaiting shipment to 
Canada. 

The 1941 crops were of average size 
and considered good, and growers gave 
them more attention in order to obtain 
the best prices. 

It is anticipated that the crops of 
1942 will be as good and as large as 1941, 
and possibly better, provided there are 
no droughts. 

Exports of cocoa beans for the calen- 
dar year 1941, compared with 1940, are 
as follows: 














Destination ie 1940 | 1941 
| Pounds i 
Bahamas |--- 1,000 
Canada 1, 975, 341 4, 920, 548 
United Kingdom 63, 212 ‘ied 
Total | 2,088, 553 | 4, 921. 548 





COFFEE IN NICARAGUA 


The coffee crop has been harvested in 
Nicaragua, and the export trade has con- 
tinued to move a considerable part of the 
total crop despite difficulties. Exports 
during April 1942 amounted to 23,648 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, compared with 
43,991 bags during April 1941. 

During the period November 1941 to 
April 1942, inclusive, 157,236 bags were 
exported as compared with 130,752 bags 
during the comparable period of 1940-41. 
It is estimated that about 60,000 bags of 
coffee are ready for shipment at Corinto, 
the principal port of export, and a fur- 
ther 7,500 bags remain unsold in other 
parts of the country. 
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TRINIDAD’S COCOA PROSPECTS POOR 


A poor cocoa crop in Trinidad (B. W. I.) 
and a shortage of labor to pick it are re- 
sulting in small and uncertain produc- 
tion and declining exports. There is no 
reliable estimate of the output for April. 

Exports of cocoa for February 1942 
totaled 2,477,640 pounds and for March 
1,298,188 pounds compared with 5,302,654 
pounds and 3,412,040 pounds for the same 
months of 1941. Exports for the first 
3 months of 1942 amounted to 4,124,028 
pounds, against 12,260,108 pounds for the 
first 3 months of 1941—a decrease of 
8,136,080 pounds. 

A protest was made to the Trinidad 
government by cocoa growers and export- 
ers in connection with the loss in income 
that they are sustaining in being obliged 
to sell approximately one-third of the 
present crop to the Ministry of Supply 
at 60s. per fanega of 110 pounds, a price 
substantially under that obtainable on 
the New York market. 

In an effort to stimulate local produc- 
tion of foodstuffs the Trinidad govern- 
ment announced the offer of a bonus of 
$10 per acre for the clearing of un- 
economical cocoa land and the planting 
of other food crops. 

Prices on the local market are $12.25 
per fanega of 110 pounds for Plantation 
grade cocoa and $11:75 per fanega for 
mixed Estates and Ordinary. 


Dairy Products 


LATIN AMERICAN DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
STUDIED By U. S. TECHNOLOGISTS 


At the request of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, two dairy tech- 
nologists have been selected by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to sur- 
vey the dairy industries of the Caribbean, 
Central, and South American countries. 

Object of the survey is to collect fac- 
tual information about production, proc- 
essing, and distribution of milk and other 
dairy products, and to study the possi- 
bilities for expansion of dairy farming 
in the various countries. The research- 
ers also will seek information in each 
country that will be useful to the Inter- 
American Institute of the Agricultural 
Sciences in formulating its contemplated 
dairy-research program. 

The two specialists will go first to 
Puerto Rico, where they will visit the 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
study the dairy industry of the island. 
From there they will go to the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Cuba, Panama, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Mexico. The second part 
of the survey will include the South 
American countries, and probably will 
begin some time in October. 


Fish and Products 


SWEDISH GOVERNMENT TAKES CHARGE OF 
FRESH-HERRING TRADE 


Effective from December 7, 1941, the 
wholesale trade in fresh herring was 
placed under Government control in 
Sweden. This step has been taken in or- 
der to make it possible to increase the 
salting of fresh herring within the coun- 
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try, as deliveries from Norway are stead- 
ily declining. 

While in normal times most of the 
salted herring consumed in Sweden is im- 
ported, the demand for this product must 
now be met by herring caught by Swedish 
fishermen and salted domestically. The 
Government Food Commission has found 
it advisable to salt down all suitable fresh 
herring caught, so that it may be saved 
for consumption later on, when a short- 
age of other foodstuffs, such as meat, 
may be expected. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


PoTaTo CULTIVATION ENFORCED IN NAZI 
“PROTECTORATE” 


Cultivation of vitally important food 
products, such as grain for bread and 
potatoes, is obligatory in Bohemia and 
Moravia, according to European press 
notes. The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry has recently issued provisions 
for the cultivation of potatoes and for 
their requisitioning in 1942. Growers 
must make every effort to plant potatoes 
according to instructions in at least the 
minimum area which the “Bohemian- 
Moravian Association for Potatoes and 
Starch” established as the area to be 
cultivated last year. In addition, growers 
are required to fulfill a definite requisi- 
tion quota of potatoes. 

Different advantages are offered potato 
growers aS an inducement to special 
achievements. Increased allowances, for 
example, are to be made on the delivery 
quotas for early potatoes. In addition, 
a special allowance of commercial fer- 
tilizer to the extent of 100 kilograms per 
hectare is granted for areas cultivated 
in early or medium-early potatoes which 
are delivered before August 31. Those 
growers who increase the area cultivated 
in early or medium-early potatoes re- 
ceive a special allowance of 200 kilograms 
of fertilizer for each additional hectare 
cultivated in potatoes. 


Canapa’s PoTaTO ACREAGE 


Canada’s 1942 potato acreage, accord- 
ing to the outlook at the end of April, 
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will be 502,600 acres, 3 percent more than 
the harvested acreage of 1941. At an 
average yield of 130 bushels per acre, 
production in 1942 from the intended 
acreage would be around 65,000,000 bush- 
els. A keen demand for seed potatoes 
is reported from the Maritime Provinces. 


GRAVE TROUBLES Hit COLOMBIA’s BANANA 
INDUSTRY 


Banana exports from Colombia de- 
clined during the first quarter of 1942 
because of the spread of leaf disease and 
consequent abandonment of plantations. 
The war and the shortage of shipping 
space also are responsible factors. 

Official statistics for January 1942 in- 
dicate that 46,947 stems were shipped 
from Barranquilla to the United States 
and that 1,788 stems were shipped from 
the same port to Curacao. No official 
statistics are yet available regarding ex- 
ports for February and March 1942. 

Unofficial figures showing exports of 
bananas for the first quarter of 1942, 
compared with the like period of 1941, 
are as follows: 





1941 1942 








Month 
Stems Stems 
OS SRP EL eae 207, 104 75, 329 
0 ae 215, 079 83, 683 
| ae 216, 956 29, 792 
EE 639, 139 188, 804 





HarRD WINTERS Hurt SOME SwIss CROPS 


The last three winters, with their long- 
continuing heavy frosts, have caused 
considerable damage to Switzerland’s bi- 
ennial crops, say recent press reports. 
This is said to be particularly true in 
regard to the cultivation of the seeds of 
Swedish turnips, fodder carrots, and 
fodder cabbage. It is acknowledged that 
the areas in these plants which were pre- 
pared on an enlarged scale for the 1942 
seed harvest have been largely destroyed 
by frost and that a sufficient seed harvesi 
cannot be expected. 

The severe frost has caused extensive 
damage in other European countries as 
well, and it is pointed out that farmers 
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in Germany cannot count on imports of 
seeds from abroad for the 1943 planting 
season. The amounts of seed supplies of 
these crop varieties which can be carried 
over after the spring sowing is said to be 
limited, as the 1941 harvest was also 
considerably reduced by the damage in- 
curred in the winter of 1940-41. There. 
fore an urgent appeal is being made to 
every farmer to be extremely economical] 
with seed supplies during the 1942 plant- 
ing season. 

Sowing is to be replaced as much as 
possible this year by planting the seeds 
in beds and later transplanting the seed- 
lings. About 1 kilogram of Swedish 
turnip seeds planted in beds is said to be 
sufficient for planting 1 hectare with 
seedlings, whereas, if they are sown, 4 to 6 
kilograms of seeds are required. These 
measures alone, it is stated, will not 
suffice to cover the planting demand for 
1943. 

The previously decreed Swiss produc- 
tion of high-grade seeds (growing of 
choice seeds of permitted varieties) has 
therefore been temporarily abolished for 
1942, in order that additional quantities 
of seed supplies may be produced for the 
1943 planting season. An urgent appeal 
is being made in Switzerland to all agri- 
cultural establishments of whatever size 
to select and plant from the stocks avail- 
able those varieties of Swedish turnips 
and fodder carrots which are suitable 
for yielding seed. 

Each farm must, so far as possible, 
produce its own supply of Swedish turnip 
and fodder carrot seeds for the 1943 
planting season, as it cannot count on 
receiving sufficient seed shipments; pos- 
sibly it may not get any at all. Farms 
which have greater quantities of seed 
plants to set out than they need to cover 
their own seed requirements are to turn 
over either the surplus plants or later 
the harvested seeds to other farms. 

In the production of fodder cabbage 
seeds, all possibilities must be utilized. 
Fodder cabbage stalks left standing in 
gardens or fields, insofar as they have 
not been destroyed by winter frost, are to 
be cultivated for seed production. 


Grain and Products 


RECORD RICE CROP FORECAST IN ARGENTINA 


The rice situation in Argentina is fea- 
tured by a record crop prospect, a supply 
and price situation which represents a 
recovery from the short crop supplies of 
last year, and the adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of maximum prices as a precau- 
tion against an increased cost of living. 
Primarily because of flood damage to 
plantings along the Uruguay River in 
the Province of Corrientes at the time 
of harvesting last year, an early crop 
prospect of 100,000 metric tons was re- 
duced to a harvest of only 56,000 metric 
tons. The quality of the crop was also 
adversely affected by the flood damage. 
Prices in the producing districts rose 
from 20.00 pesos per 100 kilograms to as 
high as 39.50 per 100 kilograms in Sep- 
tember. 

On September 13, 1941, the Ministry of 
Agriculture issued a report based upon 
an investigation of stocks, which em- 
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phasized the short domestic crop and the 
difficulty of making imports from Brazil. 
A short crop in the latter country was 
due to excessive rains followed by a gov- 
ernmental prohibition on exports for at 
least a portion of the shipping season. 
It was stated that the domestic require- 
ments of Argentina were about 95,000 


‘metric tons of milled rice. 


It is significant that, despite the short 
crop, imports in 1941 of milled rice were 
only 2,037 metric tons, and of rough rice 
only 3,692 tons. Trade sources state that 
the domestic consumption was substan- 
tially less than usual. 

The 1942 rice harvest was forecast at 
110,000 metric tons on April 6, 1942. 
Trade sources confirm the excellent crop 
prospect, the harvest of which started 
about the first of April in the Corrientes- 
Misiones district. On the basis of a re- 
duced consumption last year, trade 
sources are of the opinion that the 1942 
crop may be sufficient for domestic re- 
quirements. Apart from prices, the ship- 
ping situation is much more difficult than 
it was a year ago. 


Meats and Products 
ImMpoRTS OF CANADIAN CATTLE TO U. S. 


Preliminary reports indicate that ap- 
proximately 40,500 head of Canadian 
cattle were imported into the United 
States from April 1 to May 2, 1942. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Customs, these 
cattle, weighing 700 pounds or more, did 
not include cows especially imported for 
dairy purposes. Entries for consumption 
under the tariff quota of 51,720 head for 
the second quarter of the calendar year 
1942 are provided for in a trade agree- 
ment with Canada. 


ARGENTINE HOG PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Hog production in Argentina is thriv- 
ing, because of the low price of corn 
and the heavy export demand for pork, 
according to reports to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The grow- 
ing of hogs, a relatively new enterprise 
in Argentina, is characterized by high 
average prices, record receipts for 
slaughtering, steadily increasing average 
weights, and a profitable market. Ar- 
gentine packers generally desire hogs 
weighing from 185 to 255 pounds, and 
the average weight is now 245 pounds 
per head. 

During the first quarter of 1942 hog 
marketings reached 377,300 head, com- 
pared with 270,800 head in the first 3 
months of 1941. Exports of pork in the 
same quarter amounted to 25,594,000 
pounds and of lard to 10,487,000 pounds, 
compared with 11,081,000 pounds and 
2,793,000 pounds, respectively, in the cor- 
responding period of 1941. A character- 
istic of the industry in Argentina is the 
relatively high production which enters 
world trade. 

The heavy marketing season for hogs 
in Argentina runs from April through 
August. It is estimated that at least 


2,000,000 head will be marketed during 
1942, compared with 1,411,300 in 1941. 
Principal factor in the greatly in- 
creased export movement is a contract 
for 88,000,000 pounds of frozen boneless 
pork to be shipped to the United King- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


dom during the year ending September 
30, 1942. Exports of all kinds of pork 
to all countries during the period 1935-— 
39 averaged only 55,000,000 pounds. 

Argentine corn prices continue at a 
very low level. The price of old-crop 
shelled corn delivered to nonproducing 
areas is reported at 18.9 to 22.7 cents 
per bushel; in producing areas prices are 
much lower, as a large part of the crop 
of 403,000,000 bushels harvested in 1941 
still remains unused on farms. The new 
crop now being harvested is placed at 
362,000,000 bushels. 


NEW ZEALAND DRIED MEAT FOR BRITAIN 


Large-scale production of dried meat 
for Great Britain is likely to be New 
Zealand’s next wartime industry, says the 
British press. Negotiations are not com- 
plete, but experimental lots already pro- 
duced are reported to have proven highly 
satisfactory. It is proposed that the 
United Kingdom take 25,000 tons of dried 
meat yearly. 


Sugars and Products 


Evurope’s SuGarR-BEET CULTIVATION 
INTENSIFIED 


In all European countries the authori- 
ties have become more conscious than 
ever of the importance of the cultivation 
of sugar beets for food, fodder, and to 
some extent for fuel alcohol. This has 
resulted in the encouragement of the cul- 
tivation of sugar beets by government or- 
ganizations. Within the framework of 
these measures it has been provided that, 
so far as poSsible, the necessary labor, 
fertilizers, and fuels be made available to 
farmers who grow sugar beets. 

In addition, the prices for sugar beets 
have been raised in many countries, and 
further advantageous provisions, such as 
the granting of premiums of sugar or 
sugar chips, etc., have been instituted or 
improved. Improvement in the situation 
of sugar-beet growers was necesSary in 
many cases because subsidies given to 
other agricultural crops, such as oil- 
bearing plants and field vegetables, had 
enabled these to become serious com- 
petitors. 
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An order has been given in Germany 
to keep sugar-beet cultivation at least 
on the same level as last year. In the 
Protectorate (Bohemia-Moravia) the 
conditions of the beet contract have been 
considerably improved. In the Govern- 
ment General (in Poland) the sugar fac- 
tories are, with Government support, 
striving for the extension of sugar-beet 
cultivation. 

Hungary will have about the same area 
cultivated in sugar beets as in 1941. In 
France it is expected that the total area 
in sugar beets will amount to 240,000 
hectares (1 hectare = 2,471 acres) com- 
pared with 226,000 hectares in 1941. In 
Belgium an extension of the cultivation 
of sugar beets is sought. In Spain the 
cultivation of sugar beets has recently 
been placed under Government control in 
order to obtain an extension of the area 
under cultivation and to bring about the 
delivery of harvested beets. 

In Serbia the area to be cultivated in 
sugar beets is fixed at 15,000 hectares, 
and in the Banat it is fixed at 10,000 
hectares. In Transnistria the area to be 
cultivated in sugar beets in 1942 is to 
amount to 50,000 hectares. In Bulgaria 
the sugar-beet area is expected to amount 
to about 30,000 hectares, as compared 
with 21,150 hectares in 1941. In Switzer- 
land the cultivation of sugar beets will 
amount to about 3,600 hectares or only 
slightly more than last year. In Latvia 
20,000 hectares are to be cultivated in 
sugar beets. 


BARBADOS SUGAR CROP 


Barbados (B. W. I.) sugar mills have 
now finished grinding, and the latest esti- 
mate of the 1942 crop is placed at 120,000 
short tons, compared with 110,000 tons 
in 1941. 


The 1942 crop is made up as follows: 




















Short 

Kind . tons 
Vacuum pan sugar... 95, 000 
Muscovado sugar. -----_...-- 3, 000 
Equivalent in fancy molasses -- 22, 000 
Total... _....| 120, 000 
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April was an extremely dry month in 
Barbados, and, with the exception of a 
shower at the end of the month, there 
was no rainfall at all. The young cane 
crop was reported early in May to be 
withstanding the drought very well. The 
dry spell of the past 5 months has been 
practically a duplicate of the same period 
ending April 1941. 


PRODUCTION OF VARIOUS SUGARS IN 
COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s production of white refined 
sugar for 1941 was 63,868 short tons, com- 
pared with 54,491 tons in 1940. The fol- 
lowing table shows the production of such 
sugar for the first quarter of 1942: 





lg 
Month | Short 








| tons 
January - - - aes 6, 423 
February - - 9, 256 
March. ; 9, 999 
Total _- 25, 678 





According to estimates, white refined 
sugar constitutes about 7 percent of the 
total output. The bulk of the cane 
grown is devoted to the production of 
“panela,” the brown, raw sugar obtained 
from the distillation of the “miel” or 
cane molasses. Panela forms the sugar 
staple in the diet of most of Colombia’s 
population, and the use of white refined 
sugar is limited almost exclusively to the 
larger urban centers. 

Although no accurate figures on the 
annual production of panela are avail- 
able—since it is produced in innumerable 
small hand-operated “trapiches” or 
presses where the cane juice is extracted 
and then boiled to obtain the panela con- 
centrate—it is claimed to be as high as 90 
percent of all domestic sugar processed. 
White refined sugar and the “miel”, used 
chiefly for making alcohol and the na- 
tional alcoholic beverage “chica,” com- 
prise the remaining 10 percent. 


Ecuabor’s Crop APPROACHES RECORD 


The 1942 sugar crop in Ecuador, esti- 
mated at 33,000 short tons, is one of the 
largest in the history of the country. In 
recent years Ecuadoran production and 
consumption of sugar have tended to be 
about equal. However, from the bumper 
1941 crop it is estimated that a surplus 
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of about 5,000 tons will be available for 
export in 1942. 

Domestic difficulties over the exporta- 
tion of sugar, as well as the Government’s 
fear that exportation at the present time 
will lead to speculation and an undue 
increase in the domestic price, have 
caused the authorities to place a tempo- 
rary embargo upon the exportation of 
sugar to foreign countries. Owners of 
sugar centrals and exporters are already 
exhibiting uneasiness through the fear 
that, when the Government raises the 
embargo on sugar exports, shipping fa- 
cilities will not be available. This is the 
first time in recent years that Ecuador 
has had a considerable quantity of sugar 
available for export. 


Iron and Steel 


Scrap-METAL SURVEY IN MANITOBA, CANADA 


Following an announcement that 
scrap-metal dealers in the western Prov- 
inces would be paid a minimum of $10 
a ton for cast iron, a private survey was 
made to determine the amount available 
on farms in Manitoba. With an average 
of 3 tons of steel and gray cast iron found 
on representative farms, it was estimated 
that 168,000 tons of scrap are available 
on farms in the Province. 

It is also estimated that there are 
thousands of tons of high-grade manga- 
nese steel in old machinery in abandoned 
mines in the central Manitoba fields. 


GERMANY DOMINATES DANISH MARKET 


Although Denmark’s imports of iron 
and steel in 1941 were reduced to approxi- 
mately half the normal supply, imports 
from Germany (now the principal source 
of Denmark’s iron) were reported to be 
maintained on the same level as before 
the war. 


Scrap SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


The 100,000 tons of scrap iron and steel 
which are annually recovered and re- 
melted in Switzerland’s electro furnaces 
are of particular importance in view of 
a decrease in shipments of iron and steel 
from Germany, Switzerland’s chief source 
of supply. 

In normal times Switzerland fabricated 
annually at least 300,000 tons of iron and 
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steel; at present this quantity has shrunk 
to half that amount. 

Normally, Switzerland also imports 
iron and steel from Bohemia, Luxem- 
bourg, Spain, and Sweden. 


TURKEY’S NEW PLANT PLAYS IMPORTANT 
ROLE 


Production of the new iron and steel 
plant at Karabuk, Turkey, operated by 
the Sumer Bank, assisted in filling the 
gap left by the decrease in imports of 
iron and steel products. This plant uti- 
lized all the 42,842 tons of iron produced 
in Turkey during the first 7 months of 
1941. While most of the plant’s produc- 
tion was for the Government, large por- 
tions of the byproducts were sold for 
civilian use. Attempts are being made 
to increase production of fabricated and 
semifabricated products with a view to 
further compensating for reduced im- 
ports of these products. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EUROPEAN LUMBER SITUATION 


The war has added greatly to demands 
on the European lumber industry. An 
effort to meet these unusually heavy re- 
quirements has led to overcutting of 
forests in many countries and efforts 
to increase production in countries not 
previously important in the lumber trade. 
Unfavorable weather conditions, a 
scarcity of skilled labor, and a shortage 
of horses, fodder, and motortrucks have 
also been problems which the industry 
has had to meet. 

In Sweden the lumber trade faces in- 
creasing difficulties. A reduction in coal 
imports is forcing the country to produce 
firewood in such quantities that a great 
portion of available labor has been given 
over to that work. This has led to re- 
strictions on the cutting of industrial 
timber—which, combined with increased 
home consumption of sawn wood last 
year, has rapidly decreased the export 
surplus. The annual report of the Swed- 
ish Lumber Exporters’ Association shows 
that the total amount of sawn wood 
sold in 1941 for export amounted to 
475,000 standards, about 25,000 standards 
less than in 1940. In 1941 considerable 
amounts were sold in the home market, 
97,000 standards as compared with 56,- 
000 in 1940. Planing mills and box fac- 
tories have suffered seriously from the 
blockade and have not been able to sell 
any large amount of their products in 
the home market. Their position is less 
favorable than that of the general saw- 
mill industry, which, in spite of the loss 
of about 60 percent of its normal mar- 
kets, has been able to keep its exports 
up to about 70 percent of the previous 
figures. 

In Finland the State Timber Com- 
mission has taken steps to secure the 
necessary raw materials for the sawmills. 
To cover requirements, the State forests 
will have to furnish 50,000,000 cubic feet 
of lumber, forests owned by companies 
35,000,000, private forests 75,000,000, plus 
10,000,000, for sleepers (ties) and ve- 
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neers. These measures are provisional 
and are being used in an attempt to 
overcome present difficulties. 

Bulgaria, which has not been impor- 
tant in the European lumber trade pre- 
viously, will probably increase its 
production. It has more than 8,500,000 
acres of forest land, and the annual 
cutting could be raised substantially 
without damage to the forests. About 
one-fifth of the cutting is timber and 
the rest firewood and packing material. 

At a recent conference of German and 
French lumber experts the fact was 
brecught out that before the war Euro- 
pean imports and exports of lumber 
balanced approximately. After the war 
no importing country will be able to find 
all its required lumber supply in Europe, 
and it was the opinion of the conference 
that appropriate measures should be 
taken to meet the expected shortage— 
at the same time looking toward the 
reduction of surplus cutting as soon as 
possible. Scientific exploitation to in- 
crease forest production capacity and 
elimination of timber waste were among 
the methods advocated. 


Woop SUBSTITUTES FOR METAL, EUROPE 


The critical shortage of metal in 
Europe has resulted in an extensive use 
of substitutes. In the case of iron fit- 
tings, laminated wood is being employed 
to some extent as a replacement for 
metal; it is built up of a number of thin 
birch veneers glued together under pres- 
sure with resin-bonded glues. Substan- 
tial quantities of iron and steel are 
saved by the use of this material, it is 
stated. Instead of using approximately 
2.6 pounds of iron for the fittings of one 
door, only 0.2 pound of iron is required if 
laminated wood is used. Laminated wood 
is also being substituted for metal in 
making fittings for cupboards and beds, 
doorknobs, handles, bolts, and hooks— 
and wooden hinges are now used fre- 
quently in the European furniture trade. 


REDUCING Woop WASTE IN EUROPE 


Europe’s scarcity of lumber has de- 
veloped new interest in the problem of 
reducing wood waste, say reports from 
the trade. Statistics for 1936 show that 
in the wood-working industry in Ger- 
many, for example, there was a loss for 
that year of 32 percent and the waste in 
the plywood industry amounted to 55 per- 
cent. Improved cutting methods are sav- 
ing considerable amounts of lumber, and, 
by using new processes of glueing, bend- 
ing, and pressing, large quantities of 
waste are reemployed. Waste lumber is 
also being used in the manufacture of 
artificial board and for heating purposes. 


FRANCE’S WOODEN SOLES: NEW TYPES AND 
METHODS 


The war has given new importance to 
the production of wooden soles in France, 
and improved methods of manufacture 
have been developed, the European press 
reports. The compact wooden sole is 
being replaced by flexible soles and by 
those made of veneers. Before the war 
the French shoe industry used approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 cubic feet of wood, but 
requirements have now increased to more 
than 26,000,000 cubic feet. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Rapid development of the industry is 
hindered by the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient wood, by lack of transportation, 
and by shortages of labor and the proper 
machinery. To supply every person in 
France with one pair of soles during the 
year would require more than 1,000,000 
cubic feet of sawn wood. The growth 
of the industry since the outbreak of war 
will make it necessary to obtain addi- 
tional quantities of wood to satisfy even 
the most urgent requirements. 


SITUATION IN ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


Statistics on the Italian lumber in- 
dustry, not previously available, show 
that at the beginning of the war there 
were 7,733 lumber companies operating 
in the country, employing 102,289 per- 
sons. Included in these figures were 2,916 
sawmills, employing 39,284 men. The 
lumber industry represented at that time 
11.6 percent of the national economy (a 
high percentage for a country possessing 
small timber resources) , the survey, con- 
ducted by a European research organiza- 
tion, reveals. 


DRIERS FOR SWITZERLAND'S FIREWOOD 


The shortage of fuel in Switzerland has 
made it necessary to use firewood soon 
after cutting. To avoid the use of moist 
wood, special driers have been con- 
structed. The newest structure of this 
type is a vertical silo made of laths and 
wire netting and protected by a roof. 
These driers are usually erected in open 
areas wh-re they are readily accessible 
to wind. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


GREATER DISCRETION PERMITTED RESPECT- 
ING FARM-EQUIPMENT EXPORTS 


Manufacturers will be allowed greater 
discretion in determining the types of 
farm machinery and equipment to be 
exported, as the result of recent modifi- 
cations of the War Production Board’s 
Limitation Order L—26. 

The new regulations (designated as 
Amendment 3) permit manufacturers to 
ship, in aggregate, to all foreign coun- 
tries (except Canada) and to territories 
and possessions of the United States, a 
quantity of farm machinery, equipment, 
attachments, and repair parts equal to 
112 percent of the net shipping weight 
of the total quantity manufactured dur- 
ing the year 1940 for shipment to those 
countries. The amendment lists 59 coun- 
tries, including Latin America, the British 
Empire except Canada, the Netherlands 
Empire, the Soviet Union, China, Mozam- 
bique, Belgian Congo, Iceland, and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States, which were used to determine this 
percentage quota. Manufacturers may 
split up exports among their products so 
as to include new equipment, attach- 
ments, and repair parts in any propor- 
tions they wish—provided the total does 
not exceed the over-all 112 percent limi- 
tation on the net shipping weight. 

Previously, under Limitation Order 
L-26, manufacturers were permitted to 
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export up to 80 percent of each class or 
type of equipment exported by them in 
1940, and to use in the production of 
attachments and repair parts for export 
up to 150 percent of the amount of ma- 
terials used to produce these items for 
export in 1940. 

Separate quotas for shipments to 
Canada are provided in the amendment, 
because the Canadian Government has 
set up a unit control plan similar to that 
established here under Limitation Order 
L-26, and a change by this country to 
tonnage control would result in con- 
fusion. Manufacturers can determine 
the quantity that may now be shipped 
to Canada by multiplying the quota per- 
centage designated in the amendment 
for each class or type of equipment by 
the number of items of the correspond- 
ing class or type shipped to that coun- 
try in 1940. 

The new export amendment estab- 
lishes a precise control of the amount of 
metal to be used in all exports, except 
to Canada, replacing the relatively loose 
unit control in effect heretofore on both 
domestic and export production. This 
is a significant change from the original 
program—one which may well form a 
basis for future domestic programs. 
The provision for exports to Canada is 
even less precise, from the point of view 
of metal control, than the unit quotas 
of Limitation Order L-26 because the 
Canadian classes are fewer and more in- 
clusive. 

To avoid conflict with the new pro- 
visions, farm machiney has been re- 
moved from the list of “critical mate- 
rials” in the General Exports Order 
M-148. 


NazIs DEMAND “ENORMOUS” RISE IN FarM- 
MACHINERY PRODUCTION 


Production of all kinds of agricultural 
machinery and implements must be in- 
creased enormously if the demands of 
Europe are to be satisfied, according to 
reports of the German Board for Tech- 
nology in Agriculture appearing in the 
European press. The industry is faced 
with serious supply problems, however, 
and the extent of expansion will be de- 


‘termined largely by the amount of labor 


and the type and quantity of raw mate- 
rials that can be obtained. The kind of 
motor fuel available must also be con- 
sidered. 

The German tractor industry is now 
starting production of a wood-gas model. 
Standard models of light-weight con- 
struction are being developed, and it 
is hoped that a saving of 30 to 50 per- 
cent can be made in the frames without 
impairing the strength of the machines. 
As part of the machinery improvement 
program, the 28-horsepower Deutz trac- 
tor is being changed to 30 horsepower. 

Tractors are vital to the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture in the occupied east- 
ern regions and southeastern Europe, as 
well as in Germany. Much other agri- 
cultural machinery is also being shipped 
to these sections. In 1941, it is stated, 
Germany shipped to Rumania about :, 
000 tractors, 3,600 sowers, and 3,000 
plows; and Rumania has ordered 2,000 
tractors for 1942. Additional machin- 
ery will also be needed for agricultural 
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reconstruction work which is to be un- 
dertaken in Bessarabia, northern Bu- 
kovina, and Transnistria. 

Although Hungary appears to have 
maintained its normal production as well 
as possible and to have continued im- 
porting from abroad (especially from 
Germany), the demand for agricultural 
machinery exceeds the supply. Total 
imports in 1941 were 350 tons of plows 
and harrows, 240 tons of mowers, and 32 
tons of sickles and scythes. Estimated 
requirements for 1942 include 20,000 
plows, 5,000 sowers, 1,000 mowers, 500 
harvesters, and 3,000 grape presses, as 
well as tractors, harrows, scythes, sickles, 
spades, shovels, and other implements. 
A special committee of the Hungarian 
Ministry of Agriculture is now taking an 
inventory of the total number of agri- 
cultural machines in operation and is 
studying how they can best be utilized. 
It does not appear that domestic pro- 
duction can be increased to any great 
extent because of insufficient supplies 
of raw materials. 

In Bulgaria, there is a growing demand 
for agricultural machinery, including 
plows, cultivators, harrows, harvesters, 
corn shellers, binders, planters, grain- 
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sorting machines, and tractors. Pro- 
posed improvements of large areas of 
land and extension of cultivation of 
beans, hemp, and flax may further in- 
crease the needs for machinery. 


Nonferrous Metals 


ENOUGH RADIUM FOR SEVERAL YEARS Now 
In U.S. 


The radium supply now on hand in the 
United States is believed to be sufficient 
for several years’ requirements. Most 
of the world’s supply of this product 
originates in Canada and the Belgian 
Congo. Several years ago the Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga of Belgium 
and Eldorado Gold Mines, Ltd., of Can- 
ada reached an agreement whereby the 
former was to supply 60 percent of world 
requirements and the latter 40 percent. 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, supplies then on hand with the 
Belgium syndicate were shipped to the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
for safekeeping. The heavy inflow of 
radium and radium-bearing materials 
during 1939 is shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


U. S. imports of radium and radium-bearing materials 











1938 1939 1940 
Item | 
| Amount, Value | Amount Value | Amount/ Value 
| 
ca heenibil milligrams..| 38,751 | $787,025 78, 631 | $1,953,820 30,311 | $748,097 
Uranium oxide, and salts of. ._......-.-----. pounds._| 376,708 | 520,540 |1, 439,324 | 1,197,786 | 240, 199 388, 355 























In view of a decline in the world de- 
mand, and with adequate stocks to keep 
the concentrator in operation for several 
years, the Canadian producer at Great 
Bear Lake stopped mine operations in 
June 1940. 

About 85.percent of the world’s radium 
output is employed for medicinal pur- 
poses, 10 percent in luminous materials, 
and 5 percent for miscellaneous purposes, 
including the inspection of metal castings 
and forgings for hidden flaws. 


GOLD OUTPUT, AUSTRALIA 


Output of gold in 1941 in Western 
Australia, where 75 percent of Australia’s 
gold is produced, was valued at £A11,850,- 
000, compared with production in 1940 
valued at £A12,700,000. 


Nazis, BULGARS, EXPLOIT MACEDONIA’S 
CHROMITE 


The founding of a German-Bulgarian 
company for the exploitation of chrome 
deposits in the part of Macedonia which 
has been annexed to Bulgaria is reported 
in the European press. Reportedly, ore 
deposits with chrome content of 42 to 58 
percent have been found near Ochrid and 
Veles in western Macedonia. Five small 
deposits in this region have been under 
exploitation for some time. 


GOLD IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Ontario gold mines (which contain also 
a negligible amount of silver) milled 840,- 
431 tons of ore yielding 209,216 ounces 
of metal in February 1942, compared with 


955,676 tons of ore and 250,320 ounces 
of metal in February 1941. 

Daily average output showed a slight 
improvement over the previous month, 
daily production in February amounting 
to 30,015 tons milled, yielding 17,472 
ounces of gold and 1,229 ounces of silver 
(total value $288,115), compared with 
the January figures of 28,961 tons milled 
with metal content of 7,087 ounces of 
gold and 899 ounces of silver (total value 
$273,517). 


Boom IN WINNIPEG AREA 


All the mining companies in the Win- 
nipeg area are reported to be operating 
at maximum capacity. 

Hudson’s Bay Mining & Smelting Co. 
has expanded its capacity for copper 
roasting and is experimenting with a 
process for the recovery of ore from ac- 
cumulations of zinc-plant residue, which 
contains 23 to 24 percent zinc. If the 
process can be perfected, a material in- 
crease in production of zinc will result. 


CANADA’S FIRST METALLIC-MAGNESIUM 
PLANT 


Metallic magnesium will soon be pro- 
duced in Canada in the Dominion’s first 
plant of this kind, says a report in the 
British press. Introducing developments 
not previously employed in commercial 
production on this continent, magnesium 
is produced at unusually low tempera- 
tures by the retort method, using ferro- 
silicon in a direct reduction process. It 
is reported that this process will be used 
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in new magnesium plants now being set 
up in the United States. 

Proposals are under consideration for 
utilizing gold-milling plant equipment to 
process ore from deposits of tungsten- 
bearing scheelite discovered last summer, 
but careful prospecting will be necessary 
to determine the commercial possibilities 
of the deposits. 

Experimenting since the outbreak of 
the war on possible domestic substitutes 
for imported bauxite for production of 
aluminum, a new process for extracting 
aluminum from other ores is reported to 
have been developed. A deposit is said 
to have been located from which alumi- 
num may be obtained in the event of se- 
rious interruption of supplies of bauxite, 

The first major delivery of Canadian 
manganese for the steel industry has 
been made from a property in New 
Brunswick. 


ZINC FROM MANITOBA, CANADA 


Zinc produced in Manitoba, practically 
all of which is shipped to the United 
Kingdom, is of high quality. 

The Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting 
Co., Ldt., one of the largest operators in 
the Province, is drawing ore from the 
Saskatchewan side. Its enlarged plant 
has a 6,000-ton daily output, compared 
with pre-war production of 4,500 tons 
daily. A pilot plant has been opened to 
recover metals from the residue piles 
that have been accumulating since 1930, 
It is estimated that the piles contain 
300,000 tons running to 23 percent of 
zinc. The process involves treatment 
with sodium chloride, which precipitates 
much of the gold, silver, and copper; the 
remaining zinc, containing iron and 
other impurities, is roasted and yields 
zinc oxide. If the plant is successful, 
a larger one will be constructed. 


SMALL CHILEAN MINES ENCOUNTER 
DIFFICULTIES 


Production of small Chilean mines 
have been adversely affected by diffi- 
culties arising from increases in prices 
of materials, such as steel, drills, tires, 
reactive agents, and sacks; by the in- 
creased cost of shipping and stevedor- 
ing; and by the scarcity of tires which 
has complicated the transport of ores 
from the mines to national smelters in 
the center of the country. 

As a partial solution, prices have been 
increased, and suggestions have been 
made for the establishment of small 
smelting furnaces closer to the mining 
districts. 


Brass MARKET, BOMBAY, INDIA 


A notable feature of the Bombay brass 
market during the quarter ended March 
31, 1942, was the increased demand for 
thin sheets weighing between 24 and 28 
pounds, with increased prices quoted 
therefor. Sales of heavier sheets were 
below normal] during this period. 


PROBLEMS AND NECESSITIES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA’S RAND 


The Witwatersrand gold mining-indus- 
try, as its contribution to South Africa’s 
war effort, must maintain gold produc- 
tion and practice rigid economy in its 
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production, says the president of the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 

Production was maintained in 1941, the 
output in tonnage milled increasing from 
64,515,350 in 1940 to 67,255,450, and in 
metal content from 14,037,741 fine ounces 
to 14,386,361. 

As early as May 1939, the gold industry, 
had studied the problem of practical and 
economical operation, and a committee 
was established to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate supplies, such as 
steel and explosives. Significant econo- 
mies have been made. An appreciable 
saving was made in steel, a major item of 
consumption, by using substitute mate- 
rials, but recent war developments have 
cut off or curtailed the source of some of 
these substitutes, especially rubber. 

A pooling system for steel is a con- 
servation measure now in effect, and 
pools will be created, as and when neces- 
sary, for rubber, glycerine, fuse, cyanide, 
and other essential supplies. 

Another important method of conser- 
vation is being introduced. New devel- 
opments are to be curtailed—consistent 
of course, with the ore reserves of the 
individual mines. 


SPAIN’S WOLFRAM PRODUCTION 


Wolfram production in Spain in 1941 
reached a total of 503,603 kilograms, 
representing an increase in the last 
months of 1941 over the average for the 
previous months. Of this total, Badajoz, 
Coruna, and Salamanca produced 38,566, 
425,707, and 39,330 kilograms, respective- 
ly. Production in Badajoz Province in 
December was five times that of the total 
for the previous 11 months. 


SWEDEN’sS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of metals and minerals (in- 
cluding coal and coke) decreased in value 
to 537,000,000 crowns in 1941, compared 
with 679,300,000 crowns during 1940. In 
February 1942 imports dropped to 18,- 
000,000 crowns from the 50,000,000-crown 
value reported for January and 54,000,000 
crowns for December 1941. 

Exports in 1941 were valued at 548,- 
100,000 crowns, compared with 490,- 
900,000 during 1940. Value of exports 
dropped from 40,900,000 in December 1941 
to 30,083,000 crowns in January to 12,- 
000,000 crowns in February 1942. 


New CONCENTRATION PLANT FOR SWEDISH 
CoPpPER MINE 


A Government appropriation of 3,500,- 
000 crowns ($833,333) for erection of a 
concentration plant at the Adak copper 
mine, Sweden, has been recommended by 
the Board of Trade. If approved, the 
plant will be completed within 2 year. 

The deposits at Adak in the Province 
of Vasterbotten are of a much larger 
extent than previously estimated, geo- 
logical investigations having revealed 
that copper is to be found at a depth of 
up to 260 meters. The present shaft 
reaches a depth of only 160 meters. 

Owned by the Swedish Government, 
exclusive rights to operate the mine have 
been transferred to the Boliden Mining 
Co., under an agreement for the mining 
of 25,000 metric tons of ore yearly. It 
is now proposed that the quantity be 
doubled. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





“Thar She Blows!” — or, 
“Moby Dick Gets ‘Allo- 
cated’ ” 
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Sperm oil, product of a deep-sea } 
industry whose battle-cry, since 4 
the middle of the seventeenth , 
century, has been “Thar she j 
blows,” was placed under com- 4 
plete allocation control on May 16 } 
y by the War Production Board. {4 
» All persons having a thousand } 
( pounds or more of sperm oil on 4 
. May 31, 1942, were required to re- } 
Pr port on Form PD—482 by June 15, 1 
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form the War Production Board by } 
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used chiefly as a lubricant for 
breaking in motors, but also as a 
lubricant for making machine 
tools, rifling guns, tanning leather, 
and as a finishing agent in textile 
manufacture. 

Whaling trips have always cov- 
ered large areas and taken many 
months. In wartime these wide- 
spread operations are more peril- 
ous and difficult than ever, and as 
a consequence drastic conservation 
of sperm-oil supplies is necessary. 
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SWEDEN INVESTIGATES POTENTIALITIES OF 
OLD MINE 


Investigation of the ores in the old 


’ Sala silver mine in the province of Vast- 


manland, Sweden, is to be intensified. 
The mine has deposits of silver, lead, and 
zinc, and, if the results of the investiga- 
tion are favorable, the mine will be 
reopened. 

Modern machinery, including a hoist 
with maximum load of 3 metric tons, will 
be installed before the mine, which has 
been closed for 50 years, is put into 
operation. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


Can InDIA EXPAND Its Exports OF CLAY 
PRODUCTS? 


A bulletin on clay, published by the 
Geological Survey of India, points to the 
curtailment of supplies from America and 
Europe as an opportunity to develop an 
export trade in high-grade Indian refrac- 
tories. There is now a large export trade 
in Mangalore tiles, extending at times as 
far as Australia. 

The industry has changed little since 
3,000 B. C. when it was flourishing in 
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Mohenjo Daro. The vast majority of 
workers are still village potters. The 
1931 census shows nearly 1,200,000 work- 
ers employed in the Indian clay industry, 
compared with 200,852 workers in coal, 
the next biggest Indian mineral industry. 


MeExiIco’s RESOURCES IN STONES 


No geological surveys have been made 
of precious and semiprecious stones in 
Mexico, but marble, opals, jade, and onyx 
are known to exist. Tortoise shell, pearl, 
and mother-of-pearl are also found. 

Stones exported, principally precious 
stones, increased in volume and value 
from 2,360 grams worth 52,794 pesos in 
1939 to 26,186 grams valued at 1,714,832 
pesos in 1940. In addition, 1,105 grams 
of opals valued at 253 pesos were exported 
in the latter period. 

Germany and Great Britain were Mex- 
ico’s chief customers for stones, except 
for marine mother-of-pearl, most of 
pong was sent to the United States in 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


BraZIu’s TUNG INDUSTRY 


The number of tung trees in the State 
of Sao Paulo now exceeds 700,000, it is 
reported. The production of tung nuts 
amounted to 350 tons in 1939, latest year 
for which figures are available, but it is 
believed that the 1942 yield will be many 
times that figure. A modern plant for 
the extraction of oil is being erected. ' 


“SPANISH KRAMBE” IN SOVIET UNION 


“Spanish krambe,” a Moroccan plant, 
the seeds of which contain 48 percent of 
high-grade oil, is under cultivation near 
Baku, in the Soviet Union, say European 
press reports. Two crops a year, with 
a yield of nearly a ton of seed per acre, 
are expected. 


SPAIN’S OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE 


Production of olive oil in Spain for 
1942 is estimated by the trade at 400,000 
metric tons. Picking of olives for press- 
ing of olive oil has suffered from trans- 
portation difficulties, because of the scar- 
city of gasoline and the shortage of food 
for animals. 

Stocks of edible oil from the 1940-41 
crop are reported to be between 4,000 
and 5,000 metric tons. Retail prices in 
Seville are 4 pesetas (10.95 pesetas=$1, 
official exchange) a liter for ordinary 
olive oil, and 4.40 pesetas a liter for fine 
olive oil. 

A total of 3,981 metric tons of edible 
olive oil was exported by sea to foreign 
countries in 1941, but in January and 
February 1942 no such shipments were 
made. 

No authorization has been given to 
export olive oil, nor have prices for ex- 
portation been established. Exporters 
and refiners have been instructed, how- 
ever, to stock some 15,000 metric tons of 
fine or virgin olive oil, the use or des- 
tination of which is unknown. 
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ZANZIBAR’S SHIPMENTS OF COCONUT 
PRODUCTS 


Exports of copra from Zanzibar 
amounted to 10,750 tons in 1941—about 
300 tons less than the preceding 5-year 
average. Exports of coconut oil, how- 
ever, totaled 2, 337,124 pounds, the largest 
quantity ever shipped from the Protec- 
torate. The copra market was specu- 
lative, and wide price movements ob- 
tained during 1941. Final quotations 
were almost double those recorded at the 
first of the year. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BRITAIN’S EMERGENCY STANDARDS 


A war emergency standard for red- 
lead ready-mixed paints has recently 
been issued by the British Standards In- 
stitution. The principal changes from 
peace-time specifications are the fol- 
lowing: for the home market, turpentine 
shall not be uSed but will be replaced 
by white spirit; other drying oils shall 
be substituted for linseed oil (raw, boiled, 
or refined); and suitable extenders of 
types permitted by the war emergency 
specification shall be used. 

For special and export purposes, the 
specification must be used without 
amendment, except that white spirit 
must be substituted for turpentine 
wherever possible. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


OPA RULES RE ImPorRTED Woop PULP 


Imported wood pulp comes under the 
same maximum delivered price ceiling as 
that set for domestic wood pulp, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Office of 
Price Administration. In other words, 
freight charges on imported wood pulp 
cannot lift the final delivered price above 
the ceiling set by the regulation, which 
became effective April 20. 

The regulation (Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 114) allows domestic freight 
charges from producer’s mill to consum- 
er’s mill to be added to the price of the 
pulp, but it makes no provision for fur- 
ther addition of ocean freight charges 
incurred by imported wood pulp. 

Net result is that water transportation 
charges incurred in bringing pulp to the 
United States must be absorbed into the 
final price to the consumer so that the 
buying price does not exceed the legal 
ceiling. 

The regulation also provides ceilings 
for prices on pulp sold from a dock or 
warehouse, but the provision does not 
apply to foreign wood pulp sold from the 
foreign country. In other words, the reg- 
ulation means what it says: a single max- 
imum price, depending on the various 
pulp grades, is set for pulp whether it is 
domestic or imported. 

, Consumers who can show that trans- 
portation charges run the price above the 
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ceiling may file a petition with OPA for 
an exception. 


NEw FAactTory IN BRAZIL 


South America’s largest paper and pulp 
factory, located in the State of Parana, 
Brazil, will be in operation next March 
if present plans can be consummated. 
Initial production will be at the rate of 
100 tons of wood or mechanical pulp, 
60 tons of bleached and 40 tons of un- 
bleached chemical cellulose daily. 

Production of newsprint at the rate of 
160 tons daily is also planned when tur- 
bines and other required electrical equip- 
ment becomes available. 

Buildings and machinery will cost about 
$3,300,000, it is stated, and most of the 
latter will be of American manufacture. 


SITUATION IN CANADA SATISFACTORY 


Two and one half years of war opera- 
tions have had little net effect on Can- 
ada’s major pulp and paper industry, 
production figures for the years con- 
cerned show. Large reserve excess Ca- 
pacity has saved the industry from 
dislocations appearing in other indus- 
tries; and, although markets have 
changed, and oversea shipments have 
diminished, production figures have in- 
creased. 

Canada’s largest source of foreign 
exchange, next to gold bullion, is news- 
print—total output for 1941 standing at 
3,425,865 tons, a figure only a little larger 
than 1940 production, but considerably 
larger than 1939 figures, which were 
2,869,000 tons. Shipments for all 3 years 
closely approximated production. 

In terms of values, Canada’s total 
paper and pulp exports for the last 3 
years stand as follows: 1941, $260,000,000; 
1940, $232,000,000; 1939, $155,000,000. 
By far the largest part of these exports 
was consigned to the United States and 
to other countries outside the sterling 
area—1941 newsprint exports to the 
United States having a value of 
$155,000,000. 

The industry, possessing excess reserve 
capacity, was able to take immediate 
advantage of new demands without ex- 
pansion, both for paper and pulp in gen- 
eral and for newsprint in particular. 
The high rates of production in the latter 
reflect increased interest in war news, 
increased advertising, and more general 
use of newsprint for ordinary printing 
purposes. 

Scandinavia’s elimination from the 
newsprint market resulted in some in- 
crease of Canadian sales, but these were 
not large. Total United States imports 
of European newsprint, even in the peak 
year of 1939, were only 310,216 tons, rep- 
resenting only 12 percent of United States 
imports. During the same year, Canada 
supplied 85 percent of United States im- 
ports. 

Canadian oversea shipments during 
1941 fell to 487,897 tons, compared with 
1940 shipments of 657,588 tons, but were 
somewhat better than in 1939 when they 
were 477,594 tons. The falling off clearly 
represents shipping difficulties, rather 
than capacity for production, and the 
factors which eliminated Scandinavia 
from the newsprint market have cur- 
tailed Canadian trade abroad. 
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Some improvements are noted in Ca. 
nadian exports to Latin American coun- 
tries during 1941, but these gains were 
largely offset by losses of markets in the 
Orient, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and probably Great Britain. 

Furthermore, although Canada is now 
the sole source of supply for countries 
‘free from Axis domination, water-borne 
shipments declined 26 percent in 1941, 
compared with figures for 1940. 

Canada’s pulp production of all kinds 
amounted to 5,500,000 tons last year, 
according to estimates of the Canadian 














Pulp and Paper Association. Details 
follow: 
Hstimated Pulp Production, Canada, 1941 
Item Tons 
Mechanical pulp 3, 448, 000 
Bleached sulfite 567, 000 
Unbleached sulfate 1, 068, 000 
Sulfate (bleached and unbleached) 413, 000 
All other, including soda and chemical pulp 
screenings 78, 000 
Newsprint production in Canada 


reached 277,741 tons in April 1942—sub- 
stantially higher than a year earlier. Ex- 
ports amounted to 238,346 tons during 
the month. 

Figures for the first 4 months of 1942 
show that newsprint production increased 
9.5 percent, a gain of 100,911 tons over 
the corresponding quarter of 1941. 

Stocks of newsprint at the end of April 
stood at 184,021 tons, which was some- 
what higher than a month earlier. 


Scant NEWSPRINT STOCKS IN EIRE 


Sinking stocks of newsprint in Ireland 
reflect a general industrial condition 
and, at present, are said to be sufficient 
for only 3 to 6 months. 

One paper company has turned to 
pulping straw, hoping to turn out usable ° 
newsprint for local use, but the potential 
output of this company is relatively small, 


SouTH AFRICAN PAPER PRODUCTION 


Approximately 1,000 tons of paper per 
month, representing about one-eighth 
the region’s normal consumption, is being 
produced in South Africa. The paper is 
made chiefly from wheat, straw, and wood 
pulp; of the latter, wattle wood is he- 
coming more and more prominent. 

The pulp-making industry is expand- 
ing into Natal also, and, according to 
press reports, a new plant has been built 
in the old wood washeries at Umlaas, 
near Durban on the coast of Natal. Pro- 
duction is expected to begin within a few 
months. 

The plant intends to begin manufac- 
ture of rayon pulp as soon as production 
is in full swing, and samples have already 
met expert approval. Should manufac- 
ture prove successful, expansion of facil- 
ities is planned. 

Actual paper making will be left to 
paper manufacturers, it is said, only the 
pulp being produced at Natal. Mean- 
while, the expanding industry is seen as 
benefit to the wattle industry (the bark 
of which is used for tanning extracts) by 
opening a market for all wattle-waste 
products. 
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Other developments include a new 
poard mill that is turning out from 600 
to 700 tons of board per month—which 
is between 5 and 10 percent of normal 
South African consumption. Manufac- 
ture of paper for export is now pro- 
hibited, except under permit. 


GERMANY’S NEW WRAPPING MATERIAL 


The wrapping material called “Zell- 
glas” is finding wide use in Germany, 
and is being referred to by certain sec- 
tions of the European press as “the 


wrapping material of the future.” 


“Zellglas,”’ a cellulose product, re- 
quires only one-tenth the quantity of 
raw materials needed for cartons ana 
pags, and has the further advantage of 
transparency it is stated. In addition, 
claims are made that it is water-, steam-, 
and gas-proof. 

The further claim is made that foods 
wrapped in “Zellglas,” and stored in re- 
frigerators, will keep for long periods. If 
low-temperature refrigeration methods 
grow in importance, say the reports, the 
new wrapping material will be in wide 
demand. 


SWEDISH EXPORTS 


Total export values of Sweden’s paper 
and pulp, for the 11 months January to 
November 1941, showed an increase over 
the 1940 period of 13,000,000 crowns 
(pegged rate: 4.20 crowns=$1), trade re- 
ports say. However, the month of No- 
vember 1941 showed a slight decrease 
compared with a year earlier. 

The total value of paper and pulp ex- 
ports during the January—November 1941 
period was 439,000,000 crowns, whereas 
the same period for 1940 discloses ex- 
port values of 426,700,000 crowns. Fig- 
ures for November of the 2 years are as 
follows: 1940, 54,300,000 crowns; 1941, 
46,100,000. 

Sweden’s paper exports to Germany 
during 1941 exceeded 120,000 tons, double 
the quota originally fixed by the German- 
Swedish trade agreement for that year, 
the Swedish press reports. Part of the 
tonnage—40,000 tons—constituted in- 
complete 1940 deliveries, but, largely be- 
cause of Germany’s growing demand, 
Sweden’s paper industry is experiencing 
a rise. 

Kraft, cardboard, and carton stocks 
represented the largest exports to Ger- 
many, but some newsprint and magazine 
papers were shipped to Italy, and the do- 
mestic market is turning to paper as a 
substitute for textiles. Small shipments 
were also made to South America, and 
Switzerland has taken small amounts of 
spinning paper. 

Paper to the value of 4,000,000 lire will 
be shipped to Italy during 1942, accord- 
ing to the terms of the Italian trade 
agreement, of which Kraft will account 
for 1,500,000 lire. In addition, 27,000 
tons of newsprint and 15,000 tons of mag- 
azine paper are to be shipped to Italy. 

Sales to the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Denmark have been negligible, but the 
home market is brisk, especially where 
formerly imported special papers have 
given way to domestic products. More- 
over, Swedish paper is being used exten- 
sively for napkins, tablecloths, and sheets, 
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though the important increases are in 
paper sacks and kraft spinning paper. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DENMARK’S IMPORTS FROM GERMANY 


Denmark imported more than 3,500,- 
000 tons of fuel of all kinds from Ger- 
many during 1941, press items appearing 
in Europe reveal. The amount repre- 
sents about one-third of the fuel imported 
from Germany before outbreak of the 
war. 

Fuel oils in large quantities were also 
imported from Germany—of especial im- 
portance to the fisheries as well as for 
maintenance of Denmark’s motorized 
transportation. Germany also shipped 
undisclosed amounts of gasoline to Den- 
mark during 1941, it is asserted. 


SHALE-OIL DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN 


Intensified development of Swedish 
shale-oil deposits is expanding the na- 
tion’s oil supplies, but results so far are 
confined largely to the single Province 
of Vastergotland, which supplies only 20,- 
000 metric tons of oil per year. The 
amount is used entirely by the Swedish 
Navy. 

A second plant is being developed, how- 
ever, in the Province of Narke, which is 
expected to produce 30,000 metric tons 
per year together with 12,000 metric 
tons of sulfur. 

Local production of oil in Sweden is 
entirely from shale. Neither oil nor nat- 
ural gas have been discovered in com- 
mercial quantities, though small amounts 
of natural gas have been found in con- 
nection with coal deposits. 


Radio 


B. B. C. Broapcasts In 40 TONGUES 


Forty languages (not counting English, 
Welsh, and Gaelic) are used by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation in present- 
ing to the world 80 daily and 20 weekly 
news broadcasts, according to British 
press reports. Oversea listeners are also 
offered 37 other daily programs and 3 
weekly ones. All are transmitted by 
short wave. 

There are 21 daily news bulletins in 
English, one in Welsh, and two in Gaelic. 

Approximately 56!2 station hours are 
devoted daily to oversea broadcasts. 
This is apportioned approximately as fol- 
lows: 21 hours for broadcasts in English; 
3 hours for Empire broadcasts in lan- 
guages other than English; 3% hours for 
Near East programs in Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and English; 434 hours for 
Latin America; and the remainder for 
European broadcasts. 


New ZEALAND LICENSES 


Radio listener licenses have now 
reached a total of 367,011 in New Zea- 
land, according to official data. This is 
an increase of 13,916 over the past year 
and represents 9 radio-equipped homes 
out of every 10. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


SHORTAGES IN ARGENTINA 


The State Railway system is experienc- 
ing a sharp shortage of materials and 
rolling stock for the efficient maintenance 
of its services, according to the European 
press. Among the factors contributing 
to the situation is the nonfulfillment of 
contracts placed before the outbreak of 
war with German firms for the supply 
of 900 trucks. 


Shipbuilding 


WHAT PROSPECT FOR SoutH AFRICAN 
INDUSTRY? 


The bulk of the evidence thus far col- 
lected on the question of the establish- 
ment of a shipbuilding industry in South 
Africa has been in opposition to the 
scheme. However, it is admitted that an 
industry for the production of small craft, 
including fishing vessels, pleasure yachts, 
with perhaps some coastal tonnage, 
might well be developed. 

It is claimed that steel supplies—prime 
requisite for a shipbuilding industry— 
are located too far from the sea to be 
used profitably in competition with other 
countries, being 1,000 miles inland on the 
Vaal River. Also, a supply of suitable 
labor is not available. 


Special Products 


INDIAN FIRM TO MAKE “BIKES” 


Bicycles built to meet army standards 
will soon be put into production by a 
Bombay, India, firm, according to the 
British press. It will be necessary to im- 
port the free wheels, chains, and hubs, 
but all other parts will be made in India. 
A model has already been assembled, 
tested, and found satisfactory with the 
exception of a few parts which the firm 
has guaranteed to bring up to the re- 
quirements of the Defence Services. Bi- 
cycle components and spare parts are 
now being made by several other Indian 
firms. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


INDIA’S SUBSTITUTES FOR FLAX CANVAS 


A new type of cotton-jute canvas, 
which, even unproofed, can be used for 
water containers, has reportedly been 
produced by a jute mill in India. This 
substitute for flax canvas is particularly 
timely, as the already meager supply of 
flax from overseas has been drastically 
curtailed by the war in the Far East. 

Some flax fiber is being produced in 
Bengal under a Government flax-culti- 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Good Neighbors Progress: 


Fresh Beef Delivered by Plane 
in Bolivia 

The United States bridged the gap be- 
tween the covered wagon and the air- 
Plane by a series of slow, intermediate 
steps—the turnpike, the canal boat, the 
express highway, and the railroad—but 
down in Bolivia the transition is being 
made, at least experimentally, in one 
jump. 

The Department of Beni in the north- 
eastern corner of Bolivia is rich in cattle 
but poor in transportation. No highway 
or railroad leads from this section to La 
Paz, the capital, which has a population 
of 195,000 and is perched more than 
12,000 feet above sea level. 

Meat is cheap in the Beni region—so 
cheap that cattle are valued principally 
for their hides; but meat is scarce and 
expensive in La Paz. So, to bring to- 
gether producer and consumer, the Gov- 
ernment of Bolivia has launched an ex- 
perimental air-freight program to bring 
fresh meat and other foodstuffs from 
Beni to La Paz. 

This transportation problem, inci- 
dentally, is common to all the mountain 
republics of South America. Because of 
the difficulties of terrain and the high 
cost of highways, planes are already ex- 
tensively used in transporting mining 
machinery, ore concentrates, and other 
merchandise between seaports and mines. 
Bringing meat to market by plane is only 
another step in this expansion of air 
transportation. 


Health-and-Sanitation Aid and 
Cooperation 


Dr. Richard J. Plunkett, United States 
specialist in public-health work, has de- 
parted for Asuncion, Paraguay, to con- 
fer with authorities there on a proposed 
health-and-sanitation project. 

En route he will be joined by Dr. George 
C. Dunham, Director of the Health and 
Sanitation Division of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, who has been in Brazil 
discussing health-and-sanitation meas- 
ures with Brazilian authorities. 

The Paraguayan project is intended to 
tie in with the broad inter-American 
program for mobilization of hemisphere 
resources for the war effort and long- 
range improvement in living standards. 
Details of the Paraguayan project re- 
main to be decided. 

In addition, a field party has been or- 
ganized for health-and-sanitation work 
in Haiti to support Haitian development 
of fibers and other resources. The field 
party includes Ralph S. Howard, jr., en- 
gineer; F. Trowbridge vom Baur, field 
administrator; and Miles A. Yale. 

In Haiti the field party will have the 
technical assistance of Dr. J. Harlan 


Paul, tropical-medicine specialist, in 
planning malaria control, improvement 
of water supply, and other measures for 
protection of workers. 

The Haitian and Paraguayan projects 
are part of the program of health-and- 
sanitation work undertaken by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs in accordance 
with recommendations of the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference of American Foreign 
Ministers. 

The United States is furnishing assist- 
ance in the projects on requests from 
the other American Republics. 

Dr. Plunkett will remain in Asuncion 
after Dr. Dunham leaves to return to 
Washington. 

Dr. Plunkett has spent 3 years in 
health work in Peru. He is a graduate 
of the Tufts Medical School, Boston, and 
the Harvard Public-Health School. 


Radio Unites the Americas 


The increasing interest of the other 
American republics in the United States, 
its problems, and its people is reflected in 
the growing number of radio programs 
now beamed southward by United States 
short-wave broadcasting stations. 

The Radio Division of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
recently announced that short-wave sta- 
tions now broadcast a total of 54 hours 
each day to Central and South America, 
15 hours of which are devoted to news 
programs. In the last year these news 
broadcasts have increased from 39 to 63 
periods daily, and short-wave stations 
have stepped up their transmitting 
power from an average 21 kilowatts to 52 
kilowatts. One station has tripled its 
staff within a year, and another has dou- 
bled its personnel in the last 6 months. 

The Office of Inter-American Affairs 
has reports indicating that programs 
originating in the other republics are 
being heard increasingly in the United 
States. 

In New York, 34 United States pro- 
grams can be heard each week which are 
based on inter-American subjects, and 17 
of these are carried on major national 
networks. 

Since its inception the policy of the 
Radio Division of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs has been to help com- 
mercial broadcastiing companies stimu- 
late interest between the republics of the 
hemisphere as much as possible. The 
Division has continually acted in an ad- 
visory capacity on program selection and 
has supplied many suggestions and much 
material. Since the declaration of war, 
the Radio Division has participated more 
and more in the actual production of 
programs keyed to the United States war 
effort. 

As an example, the program “This Is 
War!” written for United States audi- 
ences by the Office of Facts and Figures, 


is broadcast also in Spanish and Portu- 
guese by the Radio Division of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. The Script 
for each program is released to the Divi- 
sion upon final clearance, rewritten in 
Spanish and Portuguese, and broadcast 
short-wave at approximately the same 
time that the United States program 
goes on the air. Owing to the audience 
differences, the script must often be re- 
vised, rescored, and different sound ef- 
fects substituted—with new voices and 
actors used. This work is done entirely 
by the writers of the Radio Division. 

Another program prepared with the 
cooperation of the Radio Division for a 
short-wave network is entitled “Ameri- 
canos Todos.” This is broadcast nightly 
between 8:00 and 8:15 and brings to the 
microphone prominent men and women 
of all the American republics, discussing 
problems of common interest to the hem- 
isphere. In recent months, listeners in 
the southern republics have heard Henry 
A. Wallace; Mexican Foreign Minister 
Ezequiel Padilla; Bolivian AmbasSador 
Luis F. Guachalla; Brazilian Ambassador 
Sousa Acosta; Costa Rica’s Minister of 
Finance, Carlos M. Escalante; and many 
others. 

Two news-commentary programs also 
are prepared under the supervision of 
the Radio Division. One of these is a 
Brazilian program, broadcast from New 
York, six nights a week, over the Bra- 
zilian Government network under the 
direction of, and with comment by, four 
noted Brazilian journalists: Senhores 
Julio Barata, Origines Lessa, Raymundo 
Magalhaes, and Pomeu de Souza. The 
other program is a news commentary 
sent by point-to-point communication 
to Argentina, Uruguay, and Bolivia, with 
Roberto Unanue acting as commentator. 

Sports enthusiasts throughout Central 
and South America may listen each Sun- 
day night to a transcribed sports pro- 
gram of weekly events tied in with the 
war effort and broadcast by Luis Alcivar, 
Ecuadoran swimming champion. 

Still another program produced for 
short-wave stations is written by the 
Radio Division, a dramatic presentation 
entitled “Salute to Our Heroes.” This 
program is on the air Sunday evenings 
between 8:30 and 8:45 and dramatizes 
deeds of bravery in the war, such as Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s defense of Bataan. 

The Radio Division helps in other 
ways. One of these is the recording for 
transcribed programs of background ma- 
terial on the cultural and economic life 
of the United States as it is geared to 
the war effort. Such recordings are dis- 
tributed to local stations throughout the 
other American republics—many of 
them musical recordings of famous sym- 
phonies and programs of celebrated 
artists of the entertainment world. 

The Radio Division also has encour- 
aged networks to establish affiliates 
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throughout the southern republics which 
will pick up and rebroadcast their short- 
wave programs. As an example, the 
Argentine news period is sent out locally 
over 12 Argentine and Uruguayan sta- 
tions and one Bolivian station, while 89 
local Brazilian stations rebroadcast the 
Brazilian short-wave news commentary. 

In addition, special-feature programs 
are arranged for South and Central 
American audiences. On April 14, Pan 
American Day was celebrated with an 
especially transcribed half-hour pro- 
gram, incorporating the speech which 
Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Pa- 
dilla made at the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers. Nearly 30 
other important events have been the 
subject of special broadcasts. 

The Radio Division is now planning 
many more features to augment those 
programs now beamed at the other re- 
publics of the hemisphere. For example, 
a project tentatively entitled “The 
United States and Industry” involves the 
production of 26 transcribed programs in 
Spanish and Portuguese and is modeled 
after the program “Defense of America,” 
recently broadcast by one of the United 
States networks. 

Another series of 300 transcriptions of 
musical programs also will be released for 
local use in the other American repub- 
lics. These include music by United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine bands, 
negro spirituals, and symphonic music, 
and short talks on current affairs. 


Trade-Conference Speaker 
Foresees Western Hemisphere 
as Economic Regional Unit 


The end of the war will see the 21 re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere 
united in a closély knit economic unit, 
in the opinion of J. B. Thomas, New 
York exporter, who addressed the recent 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at the World Trade 
Conference in Chicago. The foreign- 
trade executive based his opinion on a 
residence of more than 20 years in the 
other Americas and on his extensive con- 
tact with inter-American trade. 

In reviewing his years in South Amer- 
ica as background for his belief in the 
growing economic as well as cultural 
unity among the New World nations, Mr. 
Thomas observed that, within the last 10 
years, the fruit of the United States 
Good-Neighbor policy reached maturity 
in the overwhelming spontaneous politi- 
cal and economic support given by the 
other American republics to the United 
States in the war with the Axis. He 
pointed out that, within this same period, 
the Central and South American repub- 
lics have steadily expanded their intra- 
hemisphere trade. 

“Since the outbreak of the war,” he 
said, “it is interesting to note the large 
increase in trade between the countries 
of South America * * * all of which 
is a healthy indication that, when the 
world returns to peace, those countries 
will be less dependent on Europe and the 
United States, and their trade will flow 
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in many directions instead of only in two 
general directions. 

“Regardless of the outcome of the war, 
many observers believe that the world 
will be divided into closely knit economic 
blocs when it is terminated. New ele- 
ments are coming into the world eco- 
nomic picture. India, the sixth largest 
industrial country of the world, with its 
380,000,000 people, will undoubtedly be 
the center of one Asiatic bloc; China, 
with its 400,000,000, will head another 
Asiatic bloc; while Russia and the United 
States will be leaders in their respective 
spheres. Europe will be forced into some 
sort of economic unit regardless of which 
country is the dominating power, and it 
is reasonable to believe that Africa will 
be its satellite. ‘These blocs will take 
measures which will insure fairly free 
trade within their borders, and it is prob- 
able that countries outside these customs 
unions will be put at certain disadvan- 
tages which will hamper their trading on 
equal terms. 

“What is more natural, then, that in 
our own self-defense, a Western Hemi- 
sphere bloc be formed, including Canada, 
the United States, and all the countries 
of Latin America? The war has brought 
home to all of us how dependent we were 
on raw materials most of which could 
have been supplied by Central and South 
America, had we been foresighted enough 
to assist in their development. The long 
haul from the East can be supplemented 
by considerably shorter routes from Cen- 
tral and South America. 

“Whether general geographic blocs are 
formed all over the world or not, the 
people of this Nation are giving more 
thought to what can be done to facilitate 
the flow of trade in both directions 
among all countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. The United States must 
lead the way by dropping the trade bar- 
riers which it has erected over the past 
quarter of a century. When this has 
been done other nations of the continent 
will follow. There is no question but that 
a great economic development will take 
place in the Americas after the war and 
that we shall have a large part in helping 
those countries develop raw materials 
which are needed for our Own economy.” 


|Eprror’s Note.—The above excerpts are re- 
produced simply as an interesting expression 
of opinion, by a well-known exporter. They 
should not be regarded as embodying the 
views of this magazine. ] 


Colombian Exposition 


The National Exposition and Agricul- 
tural Fair of Colombia is scheduled to 
take place at Palmira, Colombia, from 
July 4 to August 7 this year. This proj- 
ect enjoys the approval of and financial 
support by the Government of Colombia, 
and is the eighth of the series. 

While under present conditions it 
might appear to be difficult for United 
States manufacturers to send special 
exhibits, their assistance and encourage- 
ment to their Colombian agents to par- 
ticipate is much desired by the organizers 
of this event. 

Although the exposition will cover 
many fields, including industry and art, 
it is primarily agricultural. Complete 
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details may be obtained from the United 
States Department of Commerce at 
Washington (Conferences and Exposi- 
tions Unit), or by writing to Exposicién 
Nacional de Palmira, Palmira, Valle del 
Cauca, Colombia. 


More Strategic Materials 
From Mexico 


A substantial increase in Mexican pro- 
duction of strategic and critical metals 
and minerals is expected to result from 
arrangements made with the Mexican 
Government by the Metals Reserve Co. 
in conjunction with the State Depart- 
ment. This agreement, announced by 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones on 
April 29, supplements those made on July 
15, 1941. 

Metals Reserve Co. has agreed to pur- 
chase copper, lead, and zinc, in metallic 
form or in ores and concentrates, at 
prices high enough to stimulate increased 
production. The Mexican Government 
assures the mining industry of coopera- 
tion, with a stabilized tax policy and free- 
dom from increases in railroad rates. 
Both the Mexican Government and labor 
organizations give assurance of liberal 
application of labor laws and regulations. 

By this agreement Mexico is given the 
wider opportunity it desires to contribute 
to the war effort and to make a note- 
worthy contribution to hemisphere de- 
fense. 


United States Exports of Wheat 
to Mexico to Decrease 


Improved wheat-crop prospects in 
Mexico are expected to result in decreased 
imports of wheat from the United States 
for 1942-43. During 1941 crop collec- 
tions in Mexico were small. Conse- 
quently Mexico made large purchases of 
wheat in the United States. The major 
portion of these wheat supplies has 
already been shipped to Mexico. 


Mexico’s increase in urban population 
has brought about dietary changes which 
have increased the consumption of wheat 
during the past few years. As a result 
of these changes in the food requirements 
of its population, Mexico has purchased 
wheat from foreign sources, principally 
the United States. 


Chile’s Capital Observes 
New Conservation Measures 


Santiago, Chile’s capital, is now subject 
to stringent regulations designed to de- 
crease the use of gasoline and to preserve 
automobiles and tires. All traveling in 
private cars and taxicabs is now prohib- 
ited between the hours of 12:30 and 6 in 
the morning. All intercity traveling in 
private cars must be authorized by the 
military police. The speed limit on high- 
ways has been set at 44 miles per hour. 
Some intercity bus lines in Chile also have 
been discontinued, and plans to regulate 
working shifts are also reportedly in 
sight. 
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Madagascar 


(Continued from p. 9) 


In this last-named year the value of es- 
sential-oil exports was more than 14,- 
000,000 francs. 

Cloves ranked fifth in value in 1938 
as an export commodity; shipments that 
year were worth 36,267,000 francs, and 
weighed over 10,000,000 pounds. Clove 
trees are cultivated by both European and 
native farmers. Their flower buds are 
plucked by hand just before maturity 
and, sun-dried on mats, become commer- 
cial cloves. The island of St. Marie off 
the east coast is the chief center of clove 
production, although it has spread in re- 
cent years to Soanierana and Fénérive on 
the mainland and from there north along 
the coast to Mananara and Maroantsetra, 
Nossi-Be and the Comoros also produce 
cloves. 


Meats and Hides 
Export Value 


Lead in 


Meats, preserved and frozen, and hides 
and skins have long been an important 
item in Madagascar’s exports. In 1938 
exports of various meat products were 
valued at 57,614,000 francs and weighed 
11,156 tons; animal-fat exports amounted 
to 9,171,000 francs, weighing 1,748 tons; 
hides and skins, 43,325,000 francs, weight 
5.646 tons; and beef-cattle exports of 
2,226 tons were valued at 3,384 francs. 

Tobacco. a variety of which Madagas- 
car colonists have succeeded in adapting 
to tne taste of French smokers, gives 
promise of becoming an important export. 
Dried lima and other beans, dried peas, 
corn, and raffia fiber are other leading 
agricultural commodities entering the ex- 
port trade. 

Sisal production has been encouraged 
in recent years, the southwest semidesert 
region being particularly favorable for 
its growth. Exports rose from 72 metric 
tons in 1924 to 2,467 in 1938 valued at 
5.139.000 francs. 


Forest Resources: Rich and 


Picturesque Variety 


Valuable hardwoods are an item that 
must not be overlooked in an inventory 
of Madagascar’s agricultural wealth. In- 
dications are that the island was entirely 
covered with forests in prehistoric times. 
The native practice of cutting down trees 
and burning over the cleared land to 
make it fit for grazing or planting has 
completely denuded the uplands except 
along the east coast where trees are found 
up to about 3.000 feet above sea level, and 
in a few regions along the west coast. 

Besides common woods used locally for 
building or fuel, there is a rich variety of 
tropical hardwoods prized for cabinet 
making. The east-coast forest includes 
such tropical woods at ebony, tulipwood, 
rosewood, mahogany, and raffia palms. 
On the west coast are found several spe- 
cies of spreading mangrove, some of 
which have bark with valuable tanning 
properties; raffia palms; the yellow ha- 
zomalanga, or false camphor tree, re- 
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sistant to termites and decay; a false 
sandalwood tree in such demand by Hin- 
dus for religious rites that its exploita- 
tion has been restricted; baobabs, with 
thick, columnar trunks, and banyans 
with their aerial roots. 

European fruit trees have been intro- 
duced and thrive on the plateau except 
when attacked by parasites. The cin- 
chona, from whose bark quinine is ex- 
tracted, was introduced a dozen years ago 
from Java, and its culture is being pro- 
moted by tne Madagascar Government. 
A long-range reforestation program has 
been adopted. In 1939, 500 acres of pines 
were planted on the slopes of the An- 
karatra Mountains near Tananarive, and 
1,700 acres of acacias, Australian euca- 
lyptus, and Grevilleas were set out near 
Manjakandriana. Great plantations of 
teak are now re-covering the hills in the 
northwest. 


Mineral Exports: Graphite, 
Mica, Gold 


Although a great variety of mineral 
exists in Madagascar, only a few items 
of mineral origin figure in the export 
trade, and in value these average less 
than a tenth that of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Graphite exports have increased 
considerably in late years and in 1938 
amounted to 13,433 metric tons, valued at 
17,812,000 francs. Gold mined and ex- 
ported in that year ranked second with 
12,689 ounces valued at 14,110,000 francs. 
Mica and certain precious and semiprec- 
ious stones should be included in the 
mineral exports. 

Unlike gold and precious stones, graph- 
ite and mica were of little interest to 
early explorers. Development of the 
mica industry began only during World 
War I when high prices caused mines 
to be opened. Both types of mica, mus- 
covite and phlogopite, are found in the 
south, commercial demand being greater 
for the phlogopite. Mica extraction is 
profitable only when it is found in large 
pockets. Near the surface of the ground 
it is usually of poor quality so that it is 
necessary to sink shafts some distance 
before finding a marketable grade. 
After mining, it is sorted, the blocks 
trimmed according to the Calcutta grad- 
ing system, and scraps and inferior grades 
split into small, thin sheets, or ground 
to dust. The largest exports of mica 
were in 1928 when 600 metric tons were 
shipped. 


Fine-Quality Graphite Mined 


The first prospections for graphite 
were made in 1904, and large deposits 
were found 25 miles from Tananarive. 
Since then many other rich fields have 
been found both on the plateau and 
along the east coast. Graphite is a form 
of pure carbon, crystallized in minute 
hexagonal flakes. In Madagascar it is 
found in crystalline schists and quartz 
and is on or near the surface where rocks 
with a 10 to 20 percent graphite content 
may be easily mined. Of late years it 
has been profitable to mine only the most 
accessible deposits; those containing 
graphite of finest quality and located 
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1 For commitments of the Government only. 
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11 July 24-Dec. 31. 

18 Beginning of April. 

NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


and agricultural machinery, imported trom the United 
States into Argentina. 





near railways, navigable streams, or 
ports. 

After extraction of the mineral it is 
first washed in sluices, then passed over 
a fine screen under water sprays. The 
10 to 50 percent of graphite contained 
in the sludge after this preliminary wash- 
ing is then extracted by a flotation 
process based on a peculiar physical prop- 
erty of the mineral: that of being able 
to float on a liquid of lower specific grav- 
ity than itself, provided it has a high 
surface tension. This requirement is 
met by a mixture of oil and water in 
which particles of quartz, feldspar, and 
other rocks sink at once but the flakes 
of graphite float and are drawn cff the 
surface. Two or three additional grind- 
ings and skimmings are usually neces- 
sary to obtain commercially pure graph- 
ite, after which the mineral is dried 
in ovens. Madagascar and Ceylon are 
the chief exporters of graphite, with the 
latter usually leading in tonnage. Mad- 
agascar “paillettes,” however, command 


a price in world markets almost double 
that of Ceylon “lumps.” 

The world market for graphite is quite 
variable, depending as it does on the 
activity of heavy industries, which are 
the largest consumers of the mineral in 
the form of crucibles, electrodes, and 
lubricants. The greatest volume of ex- 
ports from Madagascar was in 1917 when 
war demand took 27,800 tons; from 16,- 
050 tons in 1929 exports dropped to 2,150 
in 1932; since then they progressed 
steadily until 1938. 


Precious Stones and Gold 


Early European explorers were drawn 
to Madagascar by the lure of gold and 
precious stones, and some were reported 
to have carried away amethysts, sap- 
phires, topazes, and other gems. But un- 
der native rule the exploitation of gold 
mines and the search for gems were pro- 
hibited under penalty of death. After 
the French occupation prospecting was 
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encouraged, and little by little a great 
variety of stones and some rich sources 
of gold were found. 

Madagascar beryl is the most famous 
of its gems, although the most valuable 
variety, the emerald colored, has not yet 
been found there. All types of blue 
aquamarine and light and dark pink 
(morganite) are mined. Other stones 
exported are tourmaline, in a wide range 
of colors, amethysts, citrines, garnets, 
zircons, and topazes. No diamonds have 
ever been discovered, and the few rubies 
and sapphires found are too small to be 
of value. Quartz abounds in the island, 
but the optical quality is rare and in 
1938 only a little over 7,000 pounds was 
exported. 

The mining of primary gold from pock- 
ets in quartz veins is profitable in only 
two localities, but placer mining from 
alluvial deposits is practiced in many 
widely separated regions. 


Coal and Waterpower Resources 
Considerable 


Large coal deposits were discovered 
many years ago 150 miles east of Tulear 
along the valley of the Onilahy River, but 
so far as is known they have never been 
exploited. There are also deposits of 
iron ore, but, far from coal supplies, they 
have remained unexploited since the days 
when Jean Laborde smelted the ore with 
wood charcoal. 

Water-power resources are estimated 
at 5,000,000 kilowatts, although only a 
few thousand are being used as yet. The 
Mantasoa dam, a few miles southeast of 
Tananarive, was completed 5 years ago 
and the electric energy generated there 
became available for the capital and its 
environs. The dam serves a triple pur- 
pose: besides supplying water for gen- 
erating electricity, it controls the level 
of the Ikopa River which formerly flooded 
the rich Betsimitatatra plain, and the 
130,000,000 cubic yards of water con- 
tained in the reservoir are used to irrigate 
44.500 acres of rice. 

Industries in Madagascar are those 
connected with the processing of raw 
materials for export or local consump- 
tion: sugar refining, meat packing, 
tanning, preparing tapioca and manioc 
flour, soap making, rice milling, essential- 
oil extraction, and graphite refining. 
Two native industries are worthy of men- 
tion: textiles and pottery, the former 
being very old and the latter quite new. 


Native Industries 


Primitive hand weaving was at one 
time common in all parts of the island, 
and early travelers reported two or three 
looms in every home. They told of the 
natives’ skill in preparing fibers from the 
bark or leaves of various trees and plants; 
in dyeing them in tones of blue, red, 
yellow, and brown; and in weaving heavy 
but pliable fabrics. They even knew how 
to spin silk from cocoons found growing 
wild and to weave it by hand. Their 
favorite dye was a rich blue prepared 
from the indigo plant. Cotton seeds 
were brought by early navigators, and 
cotton was widely grown for hand weav- 
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ing until cheaper European textiles were 
brought in after the French occupation. 

Natives employ a variety of fibers 
today in their hand looms, cotton, silk, 
and hemp; but the best known abroad 
is raffia from which “rabanes,” wide col- 
orful runners, are woven. The fiber is 
stripped from the skin of raffia palm 
leaves. After preliminary washing it is 
shredded into narrow strips by a fine- 
toothed comb, usually made of split bam- 
boo. More washing and combing pro- 
duce a fine, pliable fiber. Raffia fibers 
cannot of course be spun; their ends 
must be knotted together. 

A primitive sort of pottery has been 
made in Madagascar for centuries, but 
it was only in recent times that Hindu 
potters immigrated and taught the use 
of the potter’s wheel. Shapes and deco- 
ration remained primitive until after the 
French occupation, when a trade school 
was opened with facilities for pottery 
making. A few years ago an experi- 
mental laboratory was added in which 
the island’s many raw materials suitable 
for ceramics were tested. Among these 
is kaolin, deposits of which have been 
found of remarkable purity and fineness; 
and chinaware of unusual delicacy and 
transparency is being made from it. 
Native artisans are encouraged to adapt 
their own ancient decorative motifs 
rather than to imitate foreign designs. 
Results have proved most encouraging; 
the Malagasy has a true artistic sense. 
Progress so far made on an experimental 
scale leads to the hope that an important 
new ceramics industry may eventually be 
established in the island. 


Transportation 


An extensive program of port improve- 
ment was begun about 5 years ago. 
Breakwaters were extended at Tamatave 
and Diego-Suarez, and new ones built at 
Majunga and Tulear. The first three of 
these now accommodate vessels with a 
draft up to 32 feet, while Tulear has a 
depth of 28 feet. Ample space for ma- 
neuvering has been dredged. ‘The largest 
vessels plying the Indian Ocean are now 
able to moor alongside docks at these 
ports. 

Tamatave ranks first in movement of 
cargo with receipts of 83,562 and ship- 
ments of 99,849 metric tons in 1938. 
Movement of goods in the other leading 
ports in 1938 was as follows (in metric 
tons): Majunga, receipts 61,209, ship- 
ments 55,091; Diego-Suarez, receipts 
52,678, shipments 38,553; Tulear, receipts 
14,144, shipments 17,665; Fort Dauphin, 
receipts 6,666, shipments 16,319. 

Connecting most of the towns of the 
east coast is the Pangalanes Canal, a 
natural channel sheltered by reefs. Many 
of the west-coast streams are navigable 
for a considerable distance and are used 
by native “pirogues” to transport goods 
to the sea. Railways, all single-track 
of 1-meter gage, connect Tamatave with 
Tananarive, Manakara with Fianaran- 
tsoa, Tananarive with Antsirabe—and a 
branch of the first runs from Moramanga 
to Ambatondrazaka on Lake Alaotra. 
Total length of the railways is 534 miles. 

A network of good roads, most of them 
built during the past decade, connects 
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most of the towns of the plateau region, 
Improved highways lead from the central] 
portion to several of the ports. Other 
roads which are little more than trails 
penetrate the more remote regions and 
are practicable by automobile during the 
dry season. Total mileage of the highway 
System is 15,756. 


Oversea Trade 


About three-fourths of Madagascar’s 
external trade has been with France, 
where the market for its products has 
been largely tariff-protected and with 
which frequent maritime connections 
were maintained in normal times. The 
United States has been second in most 
years as a source of imports and usually 
ranked third, after France and the 
United Kingdom, for exports. 

The total value of exports in recent 
years was as follows: 1936, $26,492,000; 
1937, $23,861,000; 1938, $23,583,000. The 
principal exports have been described 
above. Imports were as follows: 1936, 
$18,351,000; 1937, $18,927,000; 1938, $17,- 
347,000. The most important group of 
import commodities included cotton and 
other textiles. With the exception of 
wine, food imports were slight, the island 
being almost self-sufficient in this re- 
spect. Other imports were: petroleum 
products, automobiles, machinery, rub- 
ber manufactures, coal, paper, and 
cement. 


Workers Strongly Individualis- 
tic, None Too Energetic 


Madagascar’s economic life has fre- 
quently suffered from labor shortages. 
The natives tend to be indolent and do 
not like to give crops, except rice, the 
attention and care necessary to combat 
disease and to produce abundant har- 
vests of good quality. They are strongly 
individualistic and are disinclined to work 
in factories or on cooperative enterprises 
where liberty of action must be re- 
strained. The island is not densely pop- 
ulated, so a native who longs for less 
work and more independence has no 
trouble in finding a patch of brush, burn- 
ing it off, and raising enough to sustain 
his family. 


U. S. Stake in Some Distinctive 
Madagascar Products 


Before the war, Madagascar ranked as 
a leading source (for the United States) 
of clove oil, vanilla beans, and ylang 
ylang oil, and second as a source of un- 
ground cloves, most of the latter coming 
from Zanzibar. In 1940, the latest full 
year for which United States foreign- 
trade statistics are available for publica- 
tion, the United States imported from 
Madagascar 737,472 pounds of unground 
cloves and 302,671 pounds of clove oil; 
493,992 pounds of vanilla beans; and 9,238 
pounds of ylang ylang oil. The 24,754 
pounds of ylang ylang oil imported from 
France in that year probably originated 
in Madagascar and adjacent islands. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, June 2, 1942: 


Interpretations of Maximum Ex- 


port Price Regulation 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued a release (PM-3467), giving offi- 
cial interpretations on Maximum Export 
Price Regulations and Amendment No. 1 
through a set of questions and answers. 
Seventy-five questions and their answers 
have been grouped by subject in seven 
series—scope, basic price, average pre- 
mium, allowable expense, records, com- 
missions, and licensing. Exporters are 
asked to seek answers to their problems 
in the Q. and A. statement before apply- 
ing to OPA for individual interpretations. 
Questions that are not so answered should 
be referred to the nearest regional office 
of OPA. These are located in Boston, 
New York, Cleveland, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. 

The questions and answers, grouped by 
subject and numbered, follow: 


SCOPE 


1. Q. What is an export sale?—A. An 
export sale is any sale between a seller 
in the continental United States and a 
purchaser outside thereof in which the 
commodity sold is transported from the 
continental United States to a point out- 
side thereof and includes any sale of 
a commodity outside the continental 
United States by an agent of the exporter 
or by a corporation owned or controlled 
by the exporter within a period of 2 years 
after the date of shipment of the com- 
modity from the continental United 
States. 

2. Q. What export transactions are 
covered?—A. All export transactions, 
such as sales, offers to sell, shipments, 
or participation in the shipment of any 
commodity in an export sale, on and after 
April 30, 1942, regardless of the terms of 
any contract of sale or purchase, or of 
any export license, are subject to the 
regulation, except where specifically 
excepted or exempted. 

3. Q. What export sales are specifically 
exempted by the Regulation?—A. (1) 
Exports covered by validly outstanding 
special licenses issued by the Board of 
Economic Warfare or by licenses issued 
by the State Department prior to April 
30, 1942. (2) Exports under contracts 
made prior to April 30, 1942, where ship- 
ment is under general or unlimited 
licenses issued by the BEW and goods 
are actually transported outside of the 
— United States prior to July 1, 

2. 

4. Q. What exceptions are there to the 
Tegulations?—A. (1) Cases where the Ad- 


ministrator grants an exception where a 
certificate has been issued by the Board 
of Economic Warfare certifying that such 
exception is necessary for considerations 
of political or military necessity, or be- 
cause of requirements of economic war- 
fare. (2) Cases where the OPA grants 
a petition for amendment. 

5. Q@. Where a sale has been made 
prior to April 30, 1942, to be shipped 
under general or unlimited license issued 
by the Board of Economic Warfare, is the 
export exempted from the regulation 
where the goods are on the pier prior to 
July 1, but the ship does not sail until 
July 1 or later?—A. No. The privilege 
of the exemption only extends to cases 
where goods are actually shipped outside 
of the continental United States prior to 
July 1. 

6. Q. Where a license was granted by 
the Office of Export Control prior to April 
30 and the price exceeded a then exist- 
ing export ceiling, is the exporter en- 
titled to the exemption?—A. Yes. The 
regulation exempts all such validly out- 
standing licenses. However, the grant- 
ing of a license is not a determination 
that a violation of a price schedule as 
regulation has not occurred, nor does 
it prevent proceedings to rectify violation. 

7. Q. What procedure is to be followed 
in the case of goods shipped under gen- 
eral or unlimited license after July 1?—A. 
Goods presently under general or un- 
limited license will continue to be shipped 
under general or unlimited license until 
or unless the Board of Economic Warfare 
revises its licensing procedure. Such 
goods, however, will be subject to the 
provisions of the Maximum Export Price 
Regulation. 

8. Q. When a purchasing agent pur- 
chases in this country taking title in the 
name of the importer, is the supplier’s 
sale covered?—A. Yes. The supplier is a 
continental United States seller selling to 
a purchaser outside the United States. 

9. Q. What is meant by the conti- 
nental United States?—A. The conti- 
nental United States includes the 48 
States and the District of Columbia. 
Sales and deliveries to American terri- 
tories and possessions therefore are re- 
garded as exports subject to the Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation. 

10. Q. Where a domestic price sched- 
ule covering a particular commodity, 
such as Price Schedule No. 50, concerning 
cocoa beans and cocoa butter, exempts 
from its export provisions sales to Can- 
ada, are sales to Canada exempt from 
the new export regulation?—A. No. The 
Maximum Export Price Regulation su- 
persedes provisions concerning exports 
appearing in schedules in effect on April 
30, 1942, which are inconsistent with the 
terms of the Maximum Export Price 
Regulation. It follows that since sales 
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of cocoa beans and cocoa butter to Can- 
ada are not specifically exempted in the 
new regulation, such sales would be 
covered. 

11. Q. Where under the terms of a 
contract the foreign purchaser takes title 
to the goods in this country, payment is 
made, risk of loss is on the purchaser, and 
warehousing charges, etc., are paid by the 
purchaser, is the shipment of the goods 
after April 30 covered by the regula- 
tion?—A. Yes. The regulation applies 
to export shipments as well as sales, and 
it is immaterial whether legal title passes 
to the purchaser in this country or 
abroad. . 

12. Q. Are sales by an American seller 
to its foreign subsidiary subject to the 
regulation?—A. Yes. 

13. Q. Is the resale by a foreign sub- 
sidiary in the foreign country of goods 
purchased from tke parent company sub- 
ject to the regulation?—A. The regula- 
tion covers sales of commodities outside 
the continental United States by an 
agent of exporter or corporation owned 
or controlled by the exporter within a 
period of 2 years after the date of ship- 
ment of the commodity from the conti- 
nental United States. 

14. Q. Can a foreign subsidiary obtain 
compensation additional to the premium 
for business services performed after the 
commodity is imported into the foreign 
country?—A. Yes; it may be compen- 
sated for performing a warehousing 
function in the foreign country, etc. 
These services should not, however, be a 
means of increasing the export premium, 
which is compensation for the perform- 
ance of the export function. 

15. Q. Where an American seller owns 
or purchases goods in a foreign country, 
is the resale in that or another foreign 
country covered by the regulation?—A. 
No. The regulation does not cover goods 
never physically in the United States. 

16. Q. When a jobber sells to an ex- 
porter, is the sale subject to the regula- 
tion?—A. The jobber’s sale to the ex- 
porter is a domestic transaction and ap- 
plicable domestic schedules should we 
consulted. 

17. Q. Are goods in bond covered by 
the regulation?—A. All goods in bond 
sold by continental United States sellers 
or United States agents of foreign sellers 
to purchasers outside the United States 
are covered by the regulation. 

18. Q. When an exporter sells to an- 
other exporter, is the transaction covered 
by the regulation?—A. No. This is a 
domestic transaction subject to appli- 
cable domestic schedules or regulations. 


BASIC PRICE 


1. Q. What is the basic price on which 
a maximum export price is calculated for 
a manufacturer or producer?—A. The 
basic price for manufacturers or pro- 
ducers exporting direct is the maximum 
domestic price for the commodity to a 
purchaser of the same class as the ex- 
port purchaser or in case there is no 
such price, the maximum domestic price 
to a similar purchaser for the most nearly 
similar commodity of equal or lower 
quality or grade or, in the absence of 
both of the foregoing, the highest price at 
which the commodity to be exported was 
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sold to a similar purchaser in the do- 
mestic market on the date the contract 
of export sale was entered into. 

2. Q. If a manufacturer’s export price 
has been the domestic price less a dis- 
count, which discount was not given in 
the domestic market, is the basic price 
for future export sales the domestic ceil- 
ing price or the domestic ceiling price 
less the discount?—A. The basic price is 
the domestic ceiling price. Lower prices 
may, of course, be charged. 

3. Q. If an exporter receives a refund 
of the import duty paid for entering 
goods into customs, which goods are later 
processed and exported, must he deduct 
this refund in determining the maximum 
export price?—A. Yes. 

4. Q. If an exporter receives a draw- 
back of excise taxes or receives an export 
subsidy, must he deduct the amount re- 
ceived in determining the maximum ex- 
port price?—A. Yes. 

5. Q. If a firm acquired some materials 
at 5 cents per pound and the cost of re- 
placement at the maximum domestic 
price is 10 cents, may 10 cents be used 
as the basic domestic price?—A. Yes. 

6. Q. What is the basic price on which 
a maximum export price is calculated for 
an exporter other than a manufacturer 
or producer?—A. The basic price is the 
price at which the commodity was ac- 
quired for export, or the domestic ceil- 
ing price, whichever is higher. 

7. Q. Where an exporter performs any 
processing, converting, canning, or as- 
sembling of parts prior to shipment, is he 
to be regarded as a manufacturer?—A. 
Yes. 

8. Q. Is the manufacturer’s maximum 
domestic price based upon the applicable 
domestic price regulation, or is it the 
price quoted in one of the base periods 
stated in the export regulation?—A. The 
price fixed by the domestic price regula- 
tion. Base period are of relevance for 
the determination of the average pre- 
mium only. 

9. Q@. Where an exporter purchased 
and received delivery of a commodity 
prior to the establishment of a domestic 
ceiling at a price higher than the domes- 
tic ceiling in existence at the time of the 
export, may he use as the basic price the 
cost of acquisition?—A. Yes. 

10. Q. If an exporter purchases a com- 
modity at a maximum domestic price of 
$100 less 2-percent discount for cash, is 
his basic price $100 or $989?—A. $98 if he 
uses the cost of acquisition, and $100 if 
he uses the maximum domestic price. 

11. Q. Where a firm acts as manufac- 
turer in some transactions and as an ex- 
port merchant in others, how is the basic 
price on an export to be determined?—-A. 
The basic price in each transaction is 
calculated on the particular status of the 

exporter in that transaction. 

12. Q. Where a manufacturer exports 
a commodity which is intended only for 
the export market and is not and never 
has been sold in the domestic market, 
how is he to determine his basic price?— 
A. The basic price shall be the maximum 
domestic price charged to a similar pur- 
chaser for the most nearly similar com- 
modity of equal or lower quality or grade. 

13. Q@. Where a manufacturer’s domes- 
tic price is based on a freeze at prices 
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charged to similar purchasers, is the 
basic price the price charged to exporters 
or to domestic purchasers of the same 
class during the base period in the do- 
mestic schedule?—A. The price charged 
to domestic purchasers of the same Class. 

14. Q. Where a purchasing agent does 
not take title to the goods but applies for 
the export license, what is he to use as 
the basic price?—A. The supplier’s basic 
price. 

15. Q. Where a purchasing agent takes 
title to the goods on behalf of the im- 
porter, what is he to use as the basic 
price?—A. The supplier’s basic price. 

16. Q. Whére’a purchasing agent takes 
title to the goods on his own behalf, what 
is he to use as the basic price?—A. He is 
the exporter and as such is to use the 
basic price provided in section 1375.1 (a). 


AVERAGE PREMIUM 


1. Q. What is the export premium re- 
ferred to in the regulation?—A. The ex- 
port premium is an amount received by 
the exporter as compensation for ex- 
porting services. It covers the exporter’s 
margin of profit and the exporter’s gen- 
eral export overhead expenses. 

2. Q. How is the premium figured?— 
A. It must not exceed the average pre- 
mium for the particular services or func- 
tions performed charged in the export 
trade on similar exports during either 
the period July 1 to December 31, 1940, 
or March 1 to April 15, 1942, in which- 
ever period this premium was lower. 

3. Q. May a firm continue to sell at a 
mark-up on the basis of groups of com- 
modities if this has been its practice in 
the past?—A. Yes; if that has been its 
practice and such premium does not ex- 
ceed the premium provided in the 
regulation. 

4. Q. If during the lower base period, 
export sales of a commodity were made 
by the trade at the same price or lower 
than domestic sales, what is the export 
premium?—A. No premium exists, since 
none was charged during the lower base 
period. 

5. Q. May a firm which sells a wide va- 
riety of items yearly for export use a flat 
over-all percentage mark-up covering 
overhead and profits when this has been 
the past method of doing business?—A. 
If calculation of an average premium in 
the trade for each item is not feasible be- 
cause of the number of items involved, 
the exporter may employ a flat over-all 
premium, if such premium does not ex- 
ceed the average of the appropriate base 
period premium. 

6. Q. Where additional overhead costs 
are incurred because of the rise in labor, 
expenses, selling, taxes, etc., over and 
above those existing during the base pe- 
riods, may the premium be increased?— 
A. No. The premium is that charged by 
the export trade in the base period yield- 
ing the lower premium. 

7. Q. If the exporter’s practice has been 
to calculate his export price as the do- 
mestic price plus a percentage mark-up 
for premium and expenses, may he con- 
tinue to operate in this manner?—A. Yes; 
if such percentage does not exceed the 
applicable premium plus allowable ex- 
penses. The method of calculating the 
export price is immaterial so long as the 
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resulting price does not exceed that per- 
mitted by the regulation. 


8. Q@. How can an exporter determine 
what is the average premium in the ex- 
port trade during the base periods?—A, 
Most exporters know in a general way 
what was the customary premium in the 
export trade during the base periods for 
the particular commodities they export. 
Trade associations and trade journals 
may be consulted for additional informa- 
tion. The exporter’s own export sales 
during the base periods will be an indica- 
tion of the average premium. When ex- 
port margins are indicated in existing 
price schedules they may be taken as qa 
guiide. In such cases, however, the pre- 
mium should be less than is indicated in 
an existing schedule in so far as the ex- 
port margin allowed by the schedule in- 
cludes expenses which the maximum ex- 
port price regulation allows in addition 
to the average premium. 

9. Q. May the average premium be fig- 
ured on a dollar value basis or on a per- 
centage basis?—A. It may be on either, 
depending on the custom in the trade 
during the base periods. 

10. Q. What expenses are included in 
the premium and therefore may not be 
added as separate export expenses under 
Section 1375.2 (b) ?—A. In general, pay 
roll, selling expenses, general cost of 
banking, mail, cable and telephone ex- 
penses, rent, advertising, and other oper- 
ating costs not specifically allocable to 
individual export sales. 

11. Q. Are seller’s agents’ commissions 
included in the average premium?—A, 
Yes. They are general overhead expenses. 
If these have customarily been passed on 
as export expenses, they must be reclassi- 
fied as an element of the average pre- 
mium. 

12. Q. Is the premium the same for all 
exporters?—A. No. It will vary with the 
functions performed. For example, an 
exporter who sells on credit performs a 
different service from an exporter who 
sells for cash. Compensation for risks 
may be included as an item in the com- 
putation of the average premium based 
on compensation for such credit risks 
during the base periods. 

13. Q. Is the premium the same for 
identical commodities?—A. Not necessar- 
ily. It may vary between commodities, 
with the size of the order, its destination 
and the functions performed by the par- 
ticular exporter based on differentials 
existing during the base periods. 

14. Q. What differentials existing dur- 
ing the base periods may be taken into 
account in determining the average pre- 
mium?—A. D/fferentials in export pre- 
miums charged by different types of ex- 
porters, differences in premium resulting 
from variations in size or value of ex- 
ports, or from variations in the volume of 
business between exports to various points 
of destination as well as other differen- 
tials existing in the export trade during 
this particular base period. 

15. Q. Where the only difference in the 
export transaction is the type or class of 
purchaser, is the average premium the 
same?—A. Not necessarily. It depends 
on the trade practice during the base 
periods. 
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16. Q@. Where a manufacturing firm 
regularly exports and installs goods in a 
foreign country, are the costs of installa- 
tion a part of the average premium?— 
A. Yes; since such costs are not unique 
to an export sale, they may not be added 
as separate items of expenses under sec- 
tion 1375.2 (b). 

17. Q. Where for many years a pur- 
chasing agent has purchased goods, tak- 
ing title in his own name for a foreign 
principal, and ships directly to the cus- 
tomer of such foreign principal, may he 
invoice the customer at the principal’s 
price?—A. No. This practice is pro- 
hibited where such price is above the 
ceiling under the Regulation, even if it 
is a customary trade practice. The pur- 
chasing agent is the exporter and cannot 
exceed the export ceiling. 

18. Q. Where a manufacturer employs 
a domestic selling agent who in turn em- 
ploys an agent in the foreign country, 
may the avergge premium reflect both 
seller’s agents’ commissions in view of 
the one premium rule?—A. Yes. 

19. Q@. Where an exporter borrows 
money in order to be able to finance the 
export sale on a credit basis, may interest 
charges on the loan be added as separate 
items of export expenses?—A. No; such 
banking expenses are items of general 
overhead and are not unique export ex- 
penses. 

20. Q. What procedure is set forth for 
petitions for amendment?—A. Sections 
1300.35, 36, 37, 45, and 12 of Procedural 
Regulation No. 1 issued by the OPA. 

21. Q. In countries where it is techni- 
cally impossible to obtain prompt pay- 
ment in United States currency under 
ordinary circumstances, may the ex- 
porter who uses the services of a dis- 
counting house include the discount paid 
for this service in the computation of 
the average premium?—A. The average 
premium will reflect discounts paid for 
such services during the base period. 
However, when risks and credit costs rise 
beyond the level of the base period, no 
additional allowance is possible, except 
through a petition for an amendment on 
grounds of hardship. 

22. Q. Where an exporter is in doubt 
as to price, may he export “subject to 
adjustment” and write to OPA for ap- 
proval?—A. For the present, the OPA 
cannot give clearance to specific export 
prices. However, applications for export 
licenses will be examined for compliance 
with the Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion at the time the application is con- 
sidered. 

23. Q. The average premium for a 
particular export is 10 percent, 3 percent 
of which represents seller’s agent’s com- 
missions during the lower base period. 
The exporter now pays only 2 percent to 
his seller’s agent. May he retain the 10 
percent figure as the applicable pre- 
mium?—A. Yes. 

24. Q. If the average premium for a 
particular export is 10 percent, 3 percent 
of which represents the seller’s agent’s 
commission during the lower base period 
and the exporter now pays 5 percent to 
his agent, must the 10 percent figure be 
yey as the applicable premium?— 

wes. 
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ALLOWABLE EXPENSES 


1. Q. What items may an exporter add 
to the base price in addition to the pre- 
mium?—A. War-risk insurance, marine 
insurance, extra cost of container and 
packing, demurrage charges, lighterage 
charges, expenses incurred in connection 
with distress and stranded materials, 
consular fees, and, in general, any ex- 
pense incurred which would not be in- 
volved in a domestic sale and which can 
be specifically allocated to the particular 
export sale. Any items of general over- 
head, however, are covered by the aver- 
age premium and are not to be included 
as special expenses. 

2. Q. Where a manufacturer’s domestic 
price is f. o. b. factory, full freight for 
account of customer, may he include as 
an expense incident to the export, in- 
land freight from factory to port of 
exit?—A. Yes; unless the exporter uses 
the domestic maximum price and the 
domestic maximum price includes de- 
livery to the port of exit. 

3. Q@. Where an ‘exporter purchases 
goods f. o. b. factory, may he add as ex- 
penses incident to the export, shipping 
charges from the factory to the port of 
exit?—A. Yes; unless he pays a price 
which includes delivery to the port of 
exit. 

4. Q. Where goods have been shipped 
to New York for export from that port, 
and thereafter miust be diverted to an- 
other port in order to obtain shipping 
space, may the shipping charges from 
New York to the actual port of exit be 
added?—A. Yes. This is a_ shipping 
charge incident to the export. 

5. Q. Where it is necessary for an ex- 
porter to warehouse goods due to lack of 
steamer space, may he add the actual 
warehousing charges as an expense?—A. 
Yes. 


6. Q. If an exporter’s domestic sales at 
his normal port of exit are governed by a 
price schedule or regulation which en- 
forces some freight absorption, may he 
add the full freight from factory to ac- 
tual emergency port of exit?—A. No. 
He may add as a shipping charge incident 
to the export the freight from factory to 


actual emergency port of exit minus the. 


amount of his normal freight absorption 
when shipping from his normal port of 
exit. 

7. Q. Where an exporter has the ad- 
vantage of a lower freight rate than 
might otherwise be applicable, may he 
pass on the higher freight rate as an 
export expense and retain the differ- 
ence?—A. No. 


RECORDS 


1. Q. Is there any particular form of 
record keeping that is required?—A. No; 
so long as the records kept contain the 
information required by the regulation. 

2. Q. Must an item-by-item break- 
down of an order involving a large num- 
ber of different units be made and kept 
by the exporter?—A. Records kept by the 
exporter must contain such a break- 
down. As a practical matter, much of 
the information on individual items will 
be contained in the invoice. 

3. Q. Must exporters who ship under 
general license keep any records?—A. 
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Yes; in accordance with section 1375.3 
(b). ; 

4. Q. If an exporter has formerly kept 
no records of his export transactions, 
does the new export regulation compel 
him to keep such records?—A. Yes; un- 
less specific permission to the contrary 
is granted by the O. P. A. 


COMMISSIONS 


1. Q. May buyers’ agents’ commissions 
be included or reflected in the maximum 
export price?—A. No; unless he per- 
forms functions which may be regarded 
as exporting functions on behalf of the 
seller, in which event rules applying to 
seller’s agents govern. _ 

2. Q@. Where the importer pays a 
buyer’s agent’s commission, may the 
agent split this commission with the ex- 
porter?—A. No; if it would result in the 
exporter getting a higher premium than 
the base period premium and consequent- 
ly a higher price than that allowed by 
the regulation. 

3. Q. May an exporter pay a buyer’s 
agent a commission?—A. Yes; if paid 
out of the exporter’s premium. 

4. Q. If the buyer’s agent performs 
functions which may be regarded as ex- 
porting functions on behalf of the seller, 
is he to be regarded as the seller’s agent 
for such services?—A. Yes; and then the 
rules applying to seller’s agents govern. 

5. Q. May an exporter split his pre- 
mium, or in the case of an export agent, 
his commission, with a domestic jobber 
or manufacturer who has sold him the 
goods and who performs no functions in 
connection with the export?—A. If the 
domestic jobber or manufacturer sells 
the merchandise at the domestic ceiling 
price, the splitting of such commission 
would raise the price of the domestic sale 
over that permitted by the domestic ceil- 
ing and would therefore be a violation of 
the domestic ceiling. ‘There is, however, 
no prohibition against splitting of com- 
missions if price ceilings are not violated 
as a result thereof. 


LICENSES 


1. Q. Where can information be ob- 
tained as to filling out applications for 
export licenses?—A. The BEW or Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin 21 (and later bul- 
letins) issued by BEW. 


No. 348—All Grades of Talc Limited to 
Group C Countries. 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective May 
31, 1942, talcs, other than steatite grades, 
soapstones, etc. (Schedule B, No. 5736), 
now exportable under genera] license to 
Group K countries, may be exported 
under general license to Group C coun- 
tries only. Shipments on docks, on 
lighters, or laden aboard exporting car- 
riers, or shipments in transit to port of 
exit prior to May 31 pursuant to orders 
for actual export are not affected by this 
instruction. . 

After May 30, therefore, an individual 
license will be required for all shipments 
under Schedule B No. 5736 to all destina- 
tions other than Canada, Great Britain, 
and Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, 
Greenland, Iceland, and U. S. S. R. 
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(Tale of steatite grade and steatite re- 
main under general license to Group C 
countries only, as announced in Circular 
No. 322 of April 17, 1942.) 


No. 349—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
25. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 25 clarifying 
price requirements on export license ap- 
plications as follows: 


In answer to Question 15 on the License 
Application Form BEW-119, an approximate 
f. a. s. price will no longer be required in 
a case in which the exporter cannot deter- 
mine such a price. In this situation the ap- 
plicant may now show price in his customary 
form of quotation such as, f. o. b., f. a. &., 
or other price quotation which he has used 
in the past. It is necessary, however, to 
specify the particular form of price quota- 
tion used. 

The unit value should be expressed in every 
case except that in which the large number 
of products or items makes such a break-down 
extremely difficult. Where it is imprac- 
tical because of the nature of the shipment 
to indicate unit value, it need not be shown. 

Where the price on the Export Declaration 
exceeds the price stated in Question No. 15, 
the collector of customs will permit shipment 
if the exporter or his agent will enumerate 
in the space reserved for collectors of customs 
and Postmasters on the reverse side of the 
license, the kind and amount of the export 
expenses allowable under the Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation of the Office of Price 
Administration which account for the differ- 
ence in the two prices. The exporter or his 
agent shall sign his name under the addi- 
tions which he enters on the license in the 
presence of the customs official. The cus- 
toms official will then enter the date and sign 
his name thereto. 

Where the provisions of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Control Schedule No. 7, or Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 21, are inconsistent 
with the above, they are amended accord- 


y. 

It should be noted that it is still necessary 
to enter the cost of acquisition, or other bas2 
price, and average premium under Question 
17 of the application form. 

The keeping of records, as required by the 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, is not 
affected by the above rulings. 


No. 350—General Licenses for Coin-Oper- 
ated Machines Restricted to Group C 
Countries. 


The Office of Exports has notified the 
collectors of customs that, effective June 
10, 1942, exports of the following coin- 
operated machines may be made under 
general license to Group C countries 
only: 

Schedule 
Commodity B No. 


Coin-operated commodity-vending ma- 
I tae 9871 


While the above machines, now under 
general license to Group K countries, are 
shown in Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 7 as under general license to 
Group C countries, this limitation has 
not been made effective until June 10, nor 
will it apply to shipments which on June 
10 are on dock, on lighter, or aboard the 
exporting carrier, or to shipments which 
are in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
orders for export. 

As an exception to these limitations, 
‘coin-operated machines for vending 
sanitary napkins remain under general] 
license to Group K countries. 
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No. 351—General Licenses for Certain 
Industrial and New Office Machinery 
Restricted to Canada and Newfound- 
land; Individual Licenses to be Accom- 
panied by Requests for Preference Rat- 
ing or Evidence of Preference Rating of 
A-9 or Higher. 


The Office of Exports has advised col- 
lectors of customs that, effective immedi- 
ately, the following industrial machinery 
may be exported under general license 
only to Canada (G-1) and Newfoundland 
(G47): 


Commodity Schedule B No. 


Leather-working machin- 1750.98. 
ery. 


Tanning machinery---_--- 7750.98. 
Textile machinery and 7500-7549. 
equipment. 


Packaging and labeling 7644 and 7750.98. 
machinery, except ma- 
chinery to be used to 
package or label fruits 
or vegetables packed in 
hermetically sealed con- 
tainers and sterilized by 
the use of heat, in excess 
of $200. 

Pulp and paper-making 7625. 
machinery, in excess of 
$1,000. 

Paper-converting ma- 7628. 
chinery, in excess of 
$200. 

Bakery machinery, in ex- 7600. 
cess of $200. 

Confectionery machinery, 7600 and 7750.98. 
in excess of $200. 

Beverage - bottling ma- 7644. 
chinery, in excess of $200. 

Industrial-sewing ma-, 7552. 
chinery, in excess of $200. 

Cotton-ginning and de- 7671. 
linting machinery. 

Shoe-manufacturing ma- 7575. 
chinery. 

Shoe - repairing machin- 17575. 
ery. 

Printing and publishing 7790-7795. 
machinery, in excess of 
$200. 


At the same time, similar limitations 
of general licenses to Canada and New- 
foundland were placed on the exporta- 
tion of the following types of new office 
machinery: 


Accounting and bookkeeping machines. 

Adding machines. 

Addressing machines (including, but not lim- 
ited to, embossing machinery for plates). 

Billing and continuous forms handling type- 
writers. 

Billing and other forms writing machines 
(except autographic registers and mani- 
folders) . 

Calculating and computing machines. 

Dictating machines (including, but not lim- 
ited to, transcribing and shaving ma- 
chines) . 

(Duplicating machines, including, but not 
limited to, ink ribbon, gelatin, off-set, 
spirit, stencil, reproducing, typewriter prin- 
ciple, and photographic types; but not in- 
cluding photostating machines). 

Interoffice communications systems and ma- 
chines. 

Punched card tabulating and accounting ma- 
chines. 

Shorthand writing machines. 

Time clock stamps and time recording ma- 
chines. 

Wide carriage (18-inch or wider) typewriters 
with special inbuilt features designed for 
statistical or accounting work. 


The revocation of the general licenses 
to all destinations other than Canada 
and Newfoundland does not apply to 
shipments of the above if on dock, on 
lighter, or laden aboard the exporting 
carrier, or shipments in transit to ports 
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of exit pursuant to actual orders for ex. 
port on May 25, 1942. 

The Office of Exports will not consider 
any future applications for individua] 
licenses of the above types of machinery 
without an accompanying request, on 
form PD-1A, for a preference rating or 
evidence that a preference rating of A-9 
or higher has already been obtained, 


No. 352—General Export License for Cer- 
tain Photographic and Projection 
Goods Limited to Group C Countries; 
General Licenses for Unexposed Pro- 
tographic Paper Restricted to Canada 
and Newfoundland. 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective June 5, 
1942, photographic and projection goods 
shown under the following Schedule B 
numbers on page 53 of Comprehensive 
Export Control Schedule No. 7 (now un- 
der general license to Group K countries) 
may be exported under General License 
to Group C countries only: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PROJECTION GOODS 


Schedule B, Nos. 9000, 9001.3, 9001.5, 9002.38, 
9003, 9005, 9006, 9007, 9008.3, 9008.4, 9008.5, 
9010, 9011, 9112, and 9140. 


After that date, therefore, all exports 
of such goods to countries, other than 
Canada, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Newfoundland, Greenland, Ice- 
land, and U.S. S. R., will require an in- 
dividual license. 

Shipments on docks, on lighters, or 
laden on board the exporting carrier, or 
shipments in transit to the port of exit on 
June 5 pursuant to orders for export are 
not subject to this limitation. 

The provisions of the order limiting 
exports of unexposed photographic film 
under general license to Canada and 
Newfoundland (see announcement No. 
346 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
May 30, 1942), are also made applicable 
to photographic paper (Schedule B, No. 
9129). Accordingly all general licenses 
for the exportation of unexposed photo- 
graphic paper to destinations other than 
Canada and Newfoundland are revoked, 
effective immediately. 


No. 353.—General Licenses for X-ray 
Apparatus, Parts, and Tubes Restricted 
to Canada and Newfoundland 


The Office of Exports has notified col- 
lectors of customs that, effective June 6, 
1942, the following apparatus and parts 
(now exportable under general license to 
Group C countries) may be sent under 
general license only to Canada (G-1) 
and Newfoundland (G-—47): 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
X-ray apparatus and parts_......--- 7075. 5 
X-ray tubes_..__--- wiljriiin ad ae tessa taal 7075. 1 


Shipments which on June 6 are on 
dock, on lighter, or laden on board the 
exporting carrier, or shipments in 
transit to the port of exit pursuant to 
orders for export are not affected by these 
instructions. 


No. 354—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
26. 


The Exporters’ Service Division of the 
Office of Exports has issued Current Con- 
trol Bulletin No. 26, which contains the 
following new announcements: 1. Block- 
ade Control Numbers on Licenses for 
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Shipments to Selected Destinations; 2. 
shipments to Eire from Canadian Ports; 
3. Corrections to Comprehensive Export 
Control Bulletin No. 7; and 4. Correc- 
tion to Current Controls Bulletin No. 24. 


1, Blockade Control Numbers on Licenses 
for Shipments to Selected Destina- 
tions. 

Exporters who communicate with im- 
porters in countries of the selected 
destinations group should identify an ap- 
plication for expert license by quoting 
the blockade control number placed by 
the Office of Exports in the upper right- 
hand corner of the license. The export 
control case number alone does not suf- 
ficiently identify the license. 


2. Shipments to Eire from Canadian 
Ports. 


An exporter in making shipment to 
Eire on a vessel which departs from a 
Canadian port should prepare an extra 
copy of his export declaration, and 
should note thereon not only the export 
license case number but also the block- 
ade control number placed in the upper 
right-hand corner of the license sur- 
rendered to the United States collector 
of customs at the Canadian border. This 
extra copy of the export declaration 
should accompany the shipment to the 
Canadian port of departure where it will 
be taken up by the Canadian collector 
of customs. It should be verified by the 
United States collector of customs at the 
point of exit from the United States. 


3. Correction—Comperhensive 
Control Schedule No. 7 


Page 83, 7 b. Under “Pistols, rifles, and 
shotguns,” add “Unused metalworking 
machinery.” 

Page 85. Add the following commodity 
provision: Unused metalworking ma- 
chinery: Only the manufacturer may 
apply for a license to export unused 
metalworking machinery. 


Export 


4. Correction—Current Controls Bulletin 
No. 24 


Par. 2. For “Sun or glare glasses and 
sun goggles,” the Department of Com- 
merce number should be “9143.5,” instead 
of “5143.5” as printed. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER OF MAY 30, 1942, DEFINING 
ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS, DUTIES, AND POW- 
ERS OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR, THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE TREASURY, THE SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE, AND THE RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Under the authority particularly con- 
ferred upon him by the First War Powers 
Act, 1941, the President of the United 
States issued, on May 30, 1942, an Execu- 
tive order extending to the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation the au- 
thority to exercise the functions, powers, 
and duties heretofore, under the Act of 
June 30, 1914, vested only in the Secre- 
tary of the Navy whereby that official 
could make emergency purchases of war 
material abroad, such materials to be 
imported free of import duty. Regula- 
tions will be issued by the Commissioner 
of Customs, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Foreign-Trade Zones’ Advantages 


As stated by THomas E. Lyons, Executive Secretary, 


Foreign-Trade Zones Board, in a recent address 


Set out below are the advantages of the 
foreign-trade zone for the handling of 
that part of United States foreign trade 
which is not ready or not intended to 
enter our domestic commerce. Instances 
cited are based on actual operations per- 
formed in the Foreign-Trade Zone at 
New York. 

The foreign-trade zone is particularly 
valuable for expediting and encouraging 
transshipments and reexport trade be- 
cause of the freedom foreign merchan- 
dise enjoys while in the zone. 

Foreign merchandise may be landed in 
the zone and later shipped to a third 
country without bond or any form of cus- 
toms entry. Large stocks of foreign mer- 
chandise may be warehoused in the zone 
and as needed brought into customs 
territory or reshipped to foreign destina- 
tions. 

In the zone, large packages may be 
opened, broken up into smaller lots, 
assembled and repacked with other mer- 
chandise for reexport. Bonded-ware- 
house regulations permit withdrawal of 
an entire package only. 

Goods may remain indefinitely in a 
foreign-trade zone, while in a bonded 
warehouse the limitation is 3 years. 

In the zone, duty is paid on the weight 
of the merchandise at the time it is re- 
moved from the zone, thereby taking ad- 
vantage of shrinkage and other losses; 
in a bonded warehouse duty is paid on 
the basis of weight of the merchandise 
at the time of the warehouse entry. 

In a foreign-trade zone defective or 
substandard merchandise may be re- 
moved or brought up to standard before 
customs entry. This is not permitted in 
a bonded warehouse where often an en- 
tire shipment is rejected if samples do 
not meet standards. 

No bond is required on merchandise 
in a foreign-trade zone, while, in a 
bonded warehouse, a bond for double 
the amount of the duty must be posted. 
This exhausts both the time and credit 
of the importer. 

In the foreign-trade zone, merchandise 
may be manipulated or processed to take 
advantage of a favorable rate of duty. 
Chick peas may be cited as an example. 
If the peas are split before being brought 
into customs territory they take a lower 
rate of duty than the whole pea. The 
husk and foreign matter may be removed, 
thereby reducing the dutiable weight. 
These advantages would be lost if work 
is done in bonded warehouse. 

Another illustration of the advantages 
of the foreign-trade zone concerns the 
handling of alcoholic beverages. In the 
zone, leaky casks and barrels may be 
refilled before customs entries, while if 
entered from a bonded warehouse only 
the legal shrinkage (outage) is allowed. 

Manipulations may be performed in 
a foreign-trade zone at any time, day 


or night, without any added expense for 
customs supervision. Manipulation in a : 
bonded warehouse authorized to perform 
these functions must be done under im- 
mediate supervision of a customs official, 
the cost of whose services must be made 
by the proprietor. If the warehouse 
manipulations are performed at any 
time other than regular business hours, 
overtime must be paid for customs 
services. 


For example, the tungsten-ore refining 
plant in the New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone operates on a three-shift 24-hour 
basis. No special customs inspectors are 
assigned to this operation for the reason 
that general supervision is maintained 
by permanent customs personnel sta- 
tioned at the zone. 


If this manipulation were performed 
in a bonded warehouse on a round-the- 
clock basis, three extra inspectors would 
have to be assigned to supervise the op- 
eration, two of whom would have to be 
paid overtime rates by the proprietor. 
The expense for the salaries of these in- 
spectors would total about $20 per day. 
Multiply this $20 by the hundreds of 
manipulations now performed in Class 
VIII bonded warehouses and under the 
draw-back system, and the sum total will 
provide ample economic justification for 
the establishment of a foreign-trade 
zone. 


Still another point favorable to the 
zone concerns “general order” warehous- 
ing. Nondutiable commodities cannot 
be stored in a bonded warehouse. Over- 
quota shipments of nondutiable commod- 
ities such as coffee must go to a “general 
order” warehouse or to a foreign-trade 
zone. In the case of “general order” 
warehousing, the handling and trucking 
must be performed by specially bonded 
freight handlers, resulting in higher 
charges. Merchandise can only remain 
in “general order” for a period of 1 year, 
after which it may be sold for accrued 
charges. Merchandise in “general or- 
der” warehouses is under custody of the 
collector—which raises a question as to 
the negotiability of a warehouse receipt, 
if one is given. Very often it is impor- 
tant that the importer be able to borrow 
money on overquota stocks. 


In a foreign-trade zone such goods may 
remain indefinitely, and, as they are in 
the custody of the zone operator, nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts may be freely 
issued. While special emergency regu- 
lations have been issued to permit sam- 
pling in the “general order” warehouse, 
owners of merchandise stored in a for- 
eign-trade zone are free to sample, 
inspect, manipulate, and perform a num- 
ber of other activities without any cus- 
toms supervision. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of May 5, 
1942. Opposition must be filed before 
June 1, 1942. 








Class number and 
Trade-mark commodity 
| pte aera Se caniceeaaion No. 16—Entire class. 
Ee a eR Do. 
Standard Electrica_- .| No. 20-—Entire class. 
eile SERS ras No. 2—Entire class. 
EE Do. 








Brazil——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





| Date of 


Class number and publi- 


Trade-mark 





commodity | i wa 
1942 
en es No. 38—Articles in- | Apr. 11. 
| cluded in the class. | 
Walcot (set in | Commercial name------- | Do 
diamond-shaped | 
outline). 
“Nitrone”__.__._..| No. 1—Paints for finish- | Apr. 14 


| ing walls internally 
| and externally, coat- 
ings for bricks. 


Creosotan__---..-- |]No. 3—A preparationto | Do 


J. Melo Marques_-_-} . re 
; be used in medicine 
Recife—-Pernam- and ph 7. 


buco. 
I iiss cts No. 6—Centrifugal, ro-| Do 
tating and displace- 
ment pumps, pumps 
and pistons for all 
purposes, air condens- 
| ors, battering-rams | 
and injectors for feed- 
ing boilers, water and 
steam valves, lubrica- 
tors, and automatic | 
pressure conductors 
No. 8—Pyrometers, | 
monometers, thermo- | 
stats, thermometers, 
hydrometers, aerom- | 
eters, hygrometers, 
mano-vacuometers, 
automatic pressure | 
ejectors, automatic | 
condensers, water and 
steam taps and fau- 
cets, pressure and 
level indicators. 
ET No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do. 
cal preparation. 


Nectar Soda__.._-_- | No. 43—A beverage Do 
without alcohol. 

eS A No. 6—Covers for spools 
used in the textile | 
industry. 

 , EET Et No. 41—F lour of all qual- | Apr. 28. 


ities, flakes, rice, 
beans, corn, black tea, 
matte, coffee, choco- 
late, tomato, extract, 
confectionaries canned 
or not, sweets, bon- 
bons, caramels and 
fruit, table oil, olives, | 
| spices, general food | 
products (except milk | 
products). 
““Cleveland”’.___..- No. 6—Included articles | Do. 
of this class. | 
Classica de Classe__| No. 36—Knitted articles | «Do. 
for clothing, stockings, 
ties, hats, ready- 
made clothes, garters, 
belts, suspenders. 





pharmaceutical prep- | 
aration. | 


Rotex__..._.._.____.| No. 1—Gelatin paste for | Do. 
: | _ rolls used in printing. | 
Quintex __. No. 3—Medicinal and | Apr. 29 
| 
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Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Class number and 


Trade-mark commodity 


1942 

Laboratorio Vic- | No. 1-3-48—Firm’sstyle. Do. 
tory Antonio Pin- | 
heiro G. Victory 
Nova Iguassu— 





Est. do Rio. | 
Hidromatica......_.| No. 8—Metal spittoons Do. 
of several types. 
H | No. 8+Automatic sani- Do. 
| __ tary spittoons. 
Macvoce- | No. 8—Radios, receiving Do. 
sets, loudspeakers. 
Macvoice No. 8—Radios, receiving Do. 
sets. loudspeakers. 
ON eR No. 60—Chemical prod- Do. 


uct to regulate the 
pressure of hydraulic 
brakes, lockheed type. | 

| 








Bolivia’s Economy in 1941 
(Continued from p. 11) 


sale of Bolivian petroleum, minerals, and 
agricultural products was the first of sev- 
eral actions designed to extend the sale 
of these products in Argentina. An out- 
standing claim for payment of the bal- 
ance due on the construction of the 
Atocha-Villazon Railway was settled by 
agreement. Proposals for railroad and 
pipe-line construction connecting the 
Bolivian oil fields at Bermejo and Sanan- 
dita with the Argentine railroad failed to 
obtain approval in Bolivia. 

A Japanese mission visited La Paz dur- 
ing 1941 in an effort to obtain increased 
shipments of antimony and tungsten, but 
obtained only negligible results. At the 
close of the year no exports of minerals 
to Japan were reported. 


Finance and Exchange 


At the beginning of the year there were 
two official rates of exchange. One, 
known as the ordinary rate, was 40 bolivi- 
anos to the dollar, and its use was limited 
to the purchase abroad of foodstuffs and 
other prime necessities. The second, 
known as the compensation rate, was 55 
bolivianos to the dollar, and could be 
used, when available, for the purchase 
of ordinary imports. However, the sup- 
ply of “compensation” exchange was not 
sufficient to meet the requirements of im- 
porters until May, when the supply of 
exchange exceeded demands. Early in 
June, the purchase of exchange almost 
ceased when reports were circulated that 
the Government intended to establish a 
single exchange rate at 50 bolivianos to 
the dollar, and on June 21 both the “offi- 
cial” and “compensation” rates were abol- 
ished by a decree fixing a single rate of 
46 bolivianos to the dollar, which was 
maintained for the rest of the year. 

The Central Bank was ordered by the 
Government to revalue its gold holdings 
and foreign exchange in conformity with 
the new exchange rate. These holdings 
had previously been valued at 30 boli- 
vianos to the dollar, and the bank’s “‘pro- 
fit” from this transaction amounted to 
183,582,706 bolivianos. Prices of imports 
from the United States, which constitute 
such an important part of Bolivia’s econ- 
omy, were raised 15 percent by the ex- 
change decree. The Government, how- 
ever, promptly promised that efforts 
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would be made to ease any hardships 
caused by increased prices of importeq 
prime necessities. 

The Government’s supply of dollars on 
deposit in New York or held by the Cen- 
tral Bank in La Paz mounted rapidly as 
Bolivian mine owners received payment 
for tin and tungsten shipped to the 
United States. Under existing exchange 
regulations, miners were required to sur- 
render to the Central Bank large per- 
centages of the foreign exchange re. 
ceived, and at the end of the year the 
Government was believed to have had 
more than $15,000,000 with which to sup- 
port its exchange rate. 

Another monetary development was 
the partial disappearance of fractional] 
coinage during the month of April— 
which caused considerable inconvenience 
throughout the remainder of the year. 
Several attempts were made to obtain 
additional coins, including plans to re. 
open the mint at Potosi, abandoned for 
many years. 

Private investments of foreign capita] 
were negligible during the year, the 
larger mining interests having been able 
to provide their own capital needs with- 
out outside assistance. Foreign Govern- 
ment investments were limited to funds 
advanced or to be advanced by the 
neighboring States of Argentina and 
Brazil for the construction of railroads 
and the exploitation of oil fields. A 
proposal for a loan from the United 
States was still being studied by a United 
States Economic Mission in Bolivia at 
the end of the year. 

The budget for 1941 totaled 728,000,000 
bolivianos, but at the end of the year the 
Government had a surplus of 110,000,000 
bolivianos to carry over into 1942. The 
healthy condition of the Government's 
finances is primarily the result of in- 
creased mineral production. Since the 
taxes on mines and on exports of ores 
and concentrates provide the Govern- 
ment with most of its income, as the 
quantity and value of mineral exports 
rose the Government received larger 
amounts not only of revenue but also of 
foreign exchange which miners were 
obligated to surrender. 

Although the 1941 budget allotted 105,- 
918,064 bolivianos for state debts, no 
figures are available on how this fund was 
expended. 


Credit and Collections 


Collections were slow during the first 
2 months of 1941 because of the scarcity 
of dollar exchange. As more exchange 
became available in March and April, 
credit conditions and collections were 
better than they had been for years. 
This improvement continued as more 
dollars were made available to importers 
by the Government and as importers 
realized the benefits of the booming min- 
ing industry. During the later months 
of 1941, however, importers were re- 
ported as having difficulties in obtaining 
sufficient merchandise to replace their 
stocks. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
May 23, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is i- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
ayear. The May 23 issue contains these 
articles: 


THE WAR: Statement by the Secretary 
of State. 


TREATMENT OF CIVILIAN ENEMY 
ALIENS AND PRISONERS OF WAR. 


AGREEMENTS WITH PANAMA. 


WHY ARE WE FIGHTING AND FOR 
WHAT: Address by Stanley K. Horn- 
beck. 


MASTERS OF BIGOTRY: Address by 
Raymond H. Geist. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS IN MA- 
NILA. 


INAUGURATION OF “NETWORK OF 
THE AMERICA’S” PROGRAM: Ad- 
dress by the Under Secretary of State. 


CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF CENTRAL BANKS OR EQUIVA- 
LENT INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND BOARD OF ECO- 
NOMIC WARFARE. 


PROCEDURE WITH REGARD TO DIS- 
PATCH OF MISSIONS ABROAD. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN-TRADE WEEK: 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 


VERIFICATION OF PASSPORTS FOR 
AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


FALSE ASSERTIONS REGARDING 
DOCUMENTS ALLEGED TO BE IN 
THE DEPARTMENT FILES. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
POLICE AND JUDICIAL AUTHORI- 
TIES. 


DIPLOMATIC CONFIRMATION. 
NAVAL MISSION TO BRAZIL. 
Other Publications 


THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM: 
A CANADIAN VIEW. John P. Hum- 
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phrey. 1942. 329 pp. Price, $3. Dis- 
cusses the Canadian interest in Pan 
Americanism and Latin America; traces 
the history of the Pan American confer- 
ences from the Congress of Panama in 
1826 to the Second Consultative Meeting 
of American Foreign Ministers in 1940; 
and describes the complex pattern of 
inter-American treaties and institutions. 
Describes the Inter-American System 
and the role it has played and may in 
future play in relation to other attempts 
to organize international relations. 
What role does the United States play 
in the Pan American movement? 
Should Canada join the Inter-American 
System? Can Canada be a member both 
of the Union of American States and of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations? 
These and many other questions are an- 
swered by Professor Humphrey. 


Available from: The Macmillan Co. of 
Canada Limited, St. Martin’s House, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS PROTEC- 
TIVE COUNCIL, INC., ANNUAL RE- 
PORT 1940. Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective Council, Inc. 1942. 87 pp. Price, 
$4.65. Shows status of bonds issued or 
guaranteed by foreign governments that 
have been publicly offered in the United 
States and in respect of which default 
exists or is threatened. 


Available from: Foreign Bondholders 


Protective Council, Inc., 90 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


OVER AND ABOVE OUR PACIFIC. 
Charles McKew Parr. 1942. 274 pp. 
Price, $2. Presents a series of letters 
recording the impressions of an airplane 
trip from New York to Hongkong just a 
year before the Japanese bombed Pearl 
Harbor. Describes the flight from New 
York to San Francisco, then over the 
Pacific to Hawaii—a land of mixed races, 
big business, and old legends—Midway, 
Wake Island, Guam. Presents facts 
about the history and development of 
each of the islands, including the work 
that was under construction and the 
human, everyday problems of the people 
who live there. The author’s visit to the 
Philippines is described in great detail— 
the influence of Spanish colonization, 
American business and governmental 
policies, native politics, and Japanese in- 
filtration. Numerous photographic il- 
lustrations appear throughout the book. 

Available from: The Whole World & 
Co., 104 East Fifty-sixth Street, New 


‘York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY. 
American Aviation Associates, Inc. 
1942. 345 pp. Price, $5. A reference 
guide to aviation officials and companies 
in the United States, Canada, and Latin 
America. Divided for easy reference 
into the following sections: air trans- 
portation; parent and holding com- 
panies; manufacturing; accessories; 
schools and local operators; organiza- 
tions; government agencies concerned 
with aviation. An alphabetical index 
contains a complete list of all individuals 
included in the directory. 

Available from: American Aviation As- 
sociates, Inc., American Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER. 
Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky. 1942. 
352 pp. Illus. Price, $2.50. Tells in 
simple, nontechnical language how 
America can win the war. Shows how 
air power has won all the crucial battles 
to date and explains why the United 
States is ideally equipped to use that 
weapon and take the offensive against 
the Axis. The author points out that 
we shall lose the war unless we begin to 
think and fight primarily in terms of air 
power, and urges the coordination of 
land, sea, and air forces under a single 
high command. Outlines a_ specific 
strategy of victory which would, in his 
view, save countless lives and years of 
war—showing how we can gain complete 
superiority in the element that is best 
suited to our geographic position, our 
national resources, and the genius of our 
people, namely, the air. 


Available from: Simon and Schuster, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RAND McNALLY WORLD ATLAS— 
PREMIER EDITION. Rand McNally & 
Co. 1942. 270 pp. Illus. Price, $5. 
Contains more than 140 maps, in color, 
showing all continents, countries, states, 
and large regions, including 29 “close-up” 
maps of urban and other important small 
areas. Shows Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia as parts of Germany; the recent 
cession of Finnish territory to the Soviet 
Union, and the Soviet’s acquisition of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, Yugoslavia, and other 
war-occupied countries are shown as they 
were at the start of the war. Describes 
physical features of the world, and gives 
Population and general index figures for 
50,000 cities, towns, and villages of the 
United States, counties of the United 
States, United States possessions, and 
30,000 foreign cities. Also includes maps 
showing air-line routes and distances, 
presents historical facts about the States 
of the United States and many other 
interesting features. 

Available from: Rand McNally & Co., 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





Commodities City and country 


| Reference 
No. 





Dental supplies: 

Bismuth metal, 20 pounds; | Cairo, Egypt....-- 798 

dental alloy, for teeth- 

=e 200 ounces; 

and dental rubber, 370 
pounds. 


Soaps: 

_ soap: pale brown, | Bridgetown, Bar- | 799 
5,000 boxes; blue mot- bados, B.W.I. 
tled, 10,000 boxes, me- 
dium and good qualities. 











Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ 
agents or indent agents, etc., who desire 
to represent American suppliers and who 
sell by means of samples or catalogs and 
are paid a commission or salary but who 
do not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 








OEM Photo 
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of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





“Smoking Out” Enemy Business 
Abroad 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Many of us have consistently refused 
to concede that any German distributor 
or agent in Latin America has superior 
ability. He succeeded mainly because 
he had quality merchandise, made in 
America, and because he had the ad- 
vantages of the technical skill, the re- 
search and the guidance that are 
characteristic of this Nation’s business. 
The record shows that, without subsidies, 
without “phony” currency arrangements, 
American trade steadily increased 
through the years because of the high 
standards of American goods and Ameri- 
can methods. 

We have no time to waste. The sooner 
we rid ourselves of this pestilence of 
shady scheming by enemy sympathizers, 
the sooner we shall return to the same 
sane system of enterprise that we all 
cherish. Foreign traders’ business has 
suffered and may suffer more. But there 
is being established—there must be es- 
tablished—a sound basis for the distribu- 
tion of goods during and after the war. 
All of us are contributing to post-war 
planning if, while willingly suffering un- 
der present rigid controls, we comprehend 
that which makes them necessary, and 
think constantly how to avoid their re- 
currence in the future. 


Eliminate Selfishness, Plan Sane 
Rehabilitation 


The period of post-war trade rehabili- 
tation should be in course of planning 
now, by each of us. We should think to- 
ward eliminating all of the evils of self- 
ishness, be they sectional or national, 
which have brought this war upon the 
world. 

Foreign traders should plan their fu- 
ture on a long-range basis, not on single 
transactions, nor even on plans for 
merely a few years. Many foreign trad- 
ers remember the easily gotten business 
which came to us during and after the 
last war, without effort, without plan- 
ning—to persons almost entirely con- 
cerned with getting a profit. One like- 
wise remembers the number of failures 
that occurred, and the tremendous 
amount of ill will that had to be molli- 
fied before we could resume the trend 
of business that the last war inter- 
rupted. 

The next period of post-war trade re- 
habilitation may well benefit from the 
experience of the past. Let us have the 
courage to place the national good in 
first place, where it belongs, and to see 
that American business, including export 
and import business, continues to be the 
greatest force for social good in this 
land. 
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Contributors 
Column 


E. E. Schnelibacher (Emil St. Elmo 
Schnellbacher) —Born Quincy, IIl., De- 
cember 18,1901. A. B. University of Iili- 
nois, 1923; L. L. B. Georgetown Univer- 
sity 1926. Member of bar of State of 
Illinois and District of Columbia. Two 
years purchasing and shipping depart- 
ments United Foundry Co., Quincy, Ij, 
One year mercantile credit reporting, 
Entered Department of Commerce, Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, June 24, 
1924; designated Chief of Commercia] 
Intelligence Unit, September 1940. Au- 
thor of numerous articles and publica- 
tions in field of foreign sales and foreign 
credit practice. 

ALFRED F,. WappEL.—Following gradua- 
tion from University of Kansas in 1914 
went to France as an ambulance driver 
with the American Ambulance with the 
French Armies. After the United States 
entered the war was commissioned first 
lieutenant, Air Service, A. E. F., and after 
the Armistice served as personnel officer 
with the American Relief Administra- 
tion. Honorably discharged in Paris, 
was employed for 2 years by Paris branch 
of a New York bank. For the following 
8 years traveled extensively in Europe, 
North Africa, and Asia Minor as sales- 
promotion representative of United 
States automobile manufacturers. Since 
returning from Europe in 1931 has en- 
gaged in journalism and public-relations 
activities. With European Unit of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce since last February. 

Evelyn M. Schwarztrauber.—See issue 
of May 30. 





News by Commodities 


(Continued from p. 33) 


vation program, and the possibility of 
economically spinning the fiber on jute 
machinery is now under investigation. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


IRAN’S TRADE 


Exports of leaf water-pipe tobacco dur- 
ing the year ended March 20, 1941, totaled 
276,445 kilograms, an increase of 32,051 
kilograms over the 244,394 kilograms ex- 
ported in the preceding year. Cut or 
ground pipe tobacco exports amounted to 
51,608 kilograms; leaf cigar tobacco, 251 
kilograms; cut or ground cigarette to- 
bacco, 7,754 kilograms; and all other 
kinds of tobacco, 2,525 kilograms. Ciga- 
rette shipments totaled 6,602 kilograms, 
compared with only 4,659 kilograms in the 
1939-40 period. 

Consumption of raw material in manu- 
facture of tobacco products during the 
year ended March 20, 1941, as furnished 
by an official of the Iranian Tobacco 
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Monopoly, reached 3,750,000 kilograms of 
cigarette leaf tobacco; 7,100,000 kilograms 
of pipe tobacco; and 2,500,000 kilograms 
of water-pipe tobacco—compared with 
estimated consumption in the preceding 
year as follows: 3,000,000 kilograms of 
cigarette tobacco; 7,200,000 kilograms of 
pipe tobacco; and 2,400,000 kilograms of 
water-pipe tobacco. 

The following quantities of manufac- 
tured articles were produced by the To- 
bacco Monopoly: 


Manufactured tobacco, Iran, year ended 
Mar. 20, 1941 








Item | Quantity 

All kinds of cigarettes. ______.__. Pieces_.| 2, 848, 201, 775 
Water pipe tobacco. -_._._.__. kilograms... 2, 477, 132 
Powered pipe tobacco. ............ ee 5, 539, 173 
Cut pipe tobacco... ._. pensiebidesal ens... 2, 278 
EL Kcbci ese medduniinsodenh prone. ° 1, 060, 516 
Semi-ground tobacco (Nimcoub) for 

making cigarettes......._.- kilograms. 565, 663 
id ethankaadconewpeniaau ae 6. 200 
ss 4. da taeteududiaweaetce DPicne 462 








Imports of cut or ground pipe tobacco 
during the season under review totaled 
1,064 kilograms, all from Great Britain; 
367 kilograms of leaf cigarette tobacco 
were supplied by Belgium; only 1 kilo- 
gram of cut or ground cigarette tobacco 
came in, from Great Britain; 18,946 
kilograms of cigarettes and 5 kilograms 
of cigars were imported, mostly from 
Great Britain. 

There were no imports from the United 
States during this period. 


SouTH AFRICA’s TOBACCO OUTPUT AND 
INDUSTRY 


Average annual tobacco production in 
the Union of South Africa ranges be- 
tween 20,000,000 and 24,000,000 pounds, 
with only about 1 to 2 percent of un- 
manufactured tobacco being exported. 
The crop marketed April 1, 1939, to 
March 31, 1940, amounted to 5,425,784 
pounds of flue-cured, 5,914,062 pounds of 
light air-cured, and 9,641,871 pounds of 
dark air-cured tobacco. It was esti- 
mated that receipts of tobacco growers 
for this period totaled 1,000,000 pounds. 

While final figures for the 1940 crop 
were not yet available, the season was 
good, and production, it is believed, came 
to about 24,000,000 pounds. 

The tobacco industry in the Union is 
under the jurisdiction of the Tobacco 
Control Board, which requires that all 
tobacco be handled through designated 
agencies. In general, production of light 
tobacco is encouraged and that of dark 
tobacco discouraged. A trade agreement 
concluded in 1935 between the Union of 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia de- 
termines each year the amount of light 
flue-cured tobacco that may be imported 
from Southern Rhodesia, duty-free, to 
make up shortages of that class in the 
Union. 

All sales are negotiated through agents 
of the Control Board. At the time of 
delivery, preliminary classifications and 
gradings are made and 75 percent of the 
amount due is paid at once to the farmer. 
Total proceeds are “pooled,” and at the 
end of the season final reckoning is made 
and producers are paid in full in propor- 
tion to each class and grade supplied. 
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News by Countries 


(Continued from p. 21) 


It is reported that these duties were 
reduced in connection with German- 
Swedish negotiations. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Air Line Resumes.—The air service be- 
tween Ankara and Istanbul, Elazig, and 
Adana, which was discontinued for the 
winter, was resumed on April 1, 1942, by 
decision of the General Direction of the 
Turkish State Airways. 

The new schedule announced on 
March 31, 1942, will be in operation until 
September 1, 1942. It comprises one 
flight daily on all weekdays between 
Istanbul and Ankara, with return trip; 
three flights a week, on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, between Ankara and 
Elazig, with return trip; and one flight 
daily on weekdays plus two flights on 
Sundays between Ankara and Adana, 
with return trip. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Motion-Picture Films and Ready-to- 
Wear Clothing Removed from Private 
Compensation List—In ForEeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 9 there was pub- 
lished a list of semiluxuries and locally 
produced products that could be im- 
ported only with compensated exchange 
purchased in the open market. This list 
included motion-picture films and ready- 
to-wear clothing. An official notice of 
the Bank of the Republic, dated April 
30, removed these two items from the list 
and stated that they would be accorded 
exchange treatment at the free and con- 
trolled rates, which, at the present time, 
are practically the same. 

Proposed New Tazes to Cover Budget 
Deficit—Faced with a deficit of between 
18,000,000 and 20,000,000 pesos for the 
present budget-year, the Executive Power 
has presented a bill to the Council of 
State providing for the levying of certain 
new taxes. The bill has met with con- 
siderable opposition on the part of com- 
merce and industry, particularly with re- 
spect to an increase in the sales tax. On 
the other hand, since Congress was dis- 
solved and all legislation is enacted by 
the Council of State, it seems fairly cer- 
tain that a new revenue law, with perhaps 
a few modifications of the proposed bill, 
will be enacted in the near future. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Measures to Safeguard Vessels in 
Ports.—Orders were issued March 6, 1942, 
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regarding the safety of vessels in ports. 
Any person authorized by the Admiralty 
can give directions to the owner or mas- 
ter of any vessel which is for the time 
being at a port in the United Kingdom 
or of any British ship (not being a Do- 
minion ship) for the time being at a port 
outside the United Kingdom. 


The measure was taken to secure the 
safety of the vessel from hostile attack. 
Any British commissioned naval officer 
is authorized in the former case, and any 
British commissioned naval officer or any 
British consular officer in the case of ships 
outside the United Kingdom. 


Personal Luggage Restricted on Rail 
Lines.—Under an order of the Ministry 
of.War Transport dated March 19, 1942, 
railway companies cannot allow any pas- 
senger to take with him personal luggage 
in excess of 100 pounds. This order does 
not apply to passengers who are members 
of the armed forces, merchant seamen, or 
persons proceeding abroad. 





America’s World Role 


(Continued from p. 4 


Americas. Our victory must bring in 
its train the liberation of all peoples. 
Discrimination between peoples because 
of their race, creed, or color must be 
abolished. 


The age of imperialism is ended. The 
right of a people to their freedom must 
be recognized, as the civilized world long 
since recognized the right of an individual 
to his personal freedom. The principles 
of the Atlantic Charter must be guar- 
anteed to the world as a whole—in all 
oceans and in all continents. 


“With Courage and With Vision 
. . . Into the Paths of Peace” 


And so, in the fullness of God’s time 
when the victory is won, the people of the 
United States will once more be afforded 
the opportunity to play their part in the 
determination of the kind of world in 
which they will live. With courage and 
with vision they can yet secure the fu- 
ture safety of their country and of its 
free institutions, and help the nations 
of the earth back into the paths of peace. 


“Then, on some future Memorial Day, 
the American people, as they mark the 
graves of those who died in battle for 
their country in these last two World 
Wars, can at last truly say: “Sleep on in 
quiet and in peace; the victory you made 
it possible for us to win has now been 
placed at the service of your country and 
of humanity; your sacrifice has not been 
made in vain.” 








Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 
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